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THERE HAS been a lot of talk in recent years about our 
“tired youth” and its exclusive concern with careers and 
security. Possibly such terms apply to most, but we are de- 
lighted to note that the picture is not all black and that not 
all young people are channeling their. industry, enterprise 
and imagination toward private, personal pursuits. Evidence: 
the recently organized Independent Services for Information 
on the Vienna Youth Festival. 

The name may be slightly unwieldy, but these young 
people are nothing if not sprightly. They are university 
alumni, graduate students and undergraduates, most of whom 
have had some, or a good deal, of experience in democratic 
youth organizations, Last September they banded together 
to do the job their name implies—to set the record straight 
(and to keep it that way) on the huge Soviet-sponsored 
propaganda jamboree known as the Seventh World Youth 
Festival, to be held in Vienna from July 26 to August 4. 

Some of the Independent Services people had been dele- 
gates to the last Festival, which took place in Moscow in the 
summer of 1957. (One of them is the young man who set 
Moscow on its ear by getting up on a platform in one of 
the city squares and reading. with a translator’s assistance. 
excerpts from the United Nations report on Soviet interven- 
tion in Hungary.) They were appalled by the effectiveness 
and skill of Soviet propaganda and by the paucity of sophis- 
ticated, knowledgeable counter-action on the spot. 

Soviet plans for the Vienna Festival this summer are far 
more grandiose than for the last one. There will be thousands 
of delegates from all over the world, including many neu- 








tralist-inclined youths from Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
Though the Independent Services people oppose official 
American youth representation at Vienna, they believe the 
Festival provides a unique, invaluable opportunity for jp. 
formed, intelligent young Americans to confront their coup. 
terparts from Iron Curtain and neutralist countries with 
the hard facts about both the Communist and _ fre 
worlds. ’ 

As a result, they have organized orientation lectures jn 
New York and aboard ship for Americans going to the 
Festival. And in Vienna they will establish an informatigy 
and education center open to all comers. We at THE Ney 
LEADER are glad to note, too, that among the materials ty 
be featured prominently at the lectures and center ar 
numerous copies of NL supplements and special reports, 
including the following: 

“Labor in the Soviet Orbit” by Anatole Shub. 

“Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom,” G. F. Hudson’s anne 
tated edition of Chinese Communist chief Mao Tse-tung\ 
famous 1957 speech. 

“The U.S. and Latin America’s Economy” by W. S. Wor 
tinsky. P 

“The Crimes of the Stalin Era,” Boris I. Nicolaevskys 


n 
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annotated edition of Nikita Khrushchev’s “secret report” ty 

the 20th Soviet Communist party Congress. 
“Letters from the Chinese Communes,” 

introduction by Richard L. Walker. 


with notes and 


All these, by the way, are available to readers at 25 cents 


each and $20 for 100 copies. 
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A Profile of WALTER ULBRICHT 
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N THE MORNING of June 17, 
® 1953, the people of East Ber- 
in poured into the streets, filled the 


e-tung ead formalism of the new Stalinallee 


3. Wor 


levsky's 
ort” to 


vith shouting, angry life and set out 
n tens of thousands for the seat of 
he Communist Government. I saw 
me great contingent swinging down 
Inter den Linden toward the Brand- 


es alinburg Gate, 20 abreast, chanting: 


5 cents 


3 


‘Wir fordern freie Wahlen” (We 
lemand free elections.) As a truck- 
oad of bewildered patrolling Soviet 
roops passed, the crowd shook its 
ollective fist at the Soviets and bel- 
owed: “Es hat ja keinen Zweck, der 


7 WSpitzbart, der muss weg!” (No, no, 


o, the Goatee’s got to go.) The 
oatee is the distinguishing externa! 
eature of Walter Ulbricht, Moscow’s 
man in Germany. 

Turning south through the Gate. 
his group joined the sea of furious 
umanity outside Goering’s old Air 
linistry, now the cabinet offices of 
he Soviet Zone regime. It called for 


2 |fPremier Otto Grotewohl and especial- 
27 Wily for Ulbricht, whose program of 

Stalinist repression had provoked this 
#4 Iferuption. Neither appeared. Ulbricht 


was presumably calling for the in- 
lervention of the Soviet troops. A few 
hours later, the Russians took over. 
Their tanks crushed the uprising in 


rw |fBerlin and in the remainder of East 





eader 


ti, [feermany, to which it had spread. 
‘y, [{Thus Ulbricht survived a day which 


| 





Richaro C. Hotreret, Columbia 
f . 

roadcasting System commentator, re- 
ported from Germany for many years. 
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ULBRICHT: ‘TRUSTED ARTISAN’ 


brought together the main charac- 
ieristics of his political career—the 
people’s hatred, his position of 
strength behind the scenes, his ab- 
solute dependence on the Soviets and 
their reliance upon him to do their 
work. 

Today, Walter Ulbricht holds East 
Germany for the Kremlin. He is the 
satrap, carrying out orders from on 
high, but supreme in his province; 
more the skilled and trusted artisan 
than the unthinking tool. The execu- 
tion of Soviet strategy in the next 
active phase of the Berlin crisis will 
be in his hands. Any doubt of this 
has been removed by his latest trip 
to Moscow with Grotewohl and 16 
East German Party and Government 
officials. 

The Soviets know whom they are 





By Richard C. Hottelet 


trusting. The KGB, the Commiitee for 
State Security, has in its hands the 
dossier that the Comintern began 
compiling 35 years ago on the man 
it knows as Walter Adolfevich Ul- 
bricht. 

If appearances meant anything to 
the men who manipulate the Soviet 
machine, Walter Adolfevich would 
not have got very far. Of medium 
height, with mean little eyes and 
mustard-colored hair that now forms 
a grizzled fringe around his bald 
head, he is not an impressive figure. 
His receding chin is filled out by 
a Lenin-type goatee, and his rather 
fleshy lips curve only infrequently 
in an almost semicircular smile. When 
they do, the eyes seldom go along 
and the spectacle suggests a man-eat- 
ing shark. His voice is high-pitched, 
and, colored with the accent of his 
native Saxony, his speech tickles the 
average German as thick Brooklynese 
amuses us. A_ bizarre touch is 
the unmistakeable Russian inflection, 
which turns his turgid sentences into 
a whining sing-song. 

Nothing about Ulbricht’s person 
inspires respect or confidence. Nor 
can he claim intellectual prestige. He 
stands where he does not upon bril- 
liance of theory or courage in action 
but as the servant of the Communist 
party. His sovereign gestures at mass 
meetings, his endless speeches and 
his short temper are not comic only 
because everyone, ally or adversary, 
knows he represents Soviet power. 

Walter Karl Ernst Ulbricht, born 


in Leipzig on June 30, 1893, appren- 








ticed as a carpenter but practiced his 
trade for only a few years. He joined 
the Social Democratic party and 
broke away from it with the Com- 
munists after World War I. By then 
he was a professional revolutionary, 
a diligent worker in the paper bowels 
of the apparat. 

In a time which was tumultuous 
to the point of insanity, when Ger- 
many was the chief ideological battle- 
ground of crusading Communism, 
Ulbricht was an expert at or- 
ganization. In the successive riots, 
putsches, small civil wars and para- 
military campaigns that racked the 
Weimar Republic in its first five 
years, other men argued conflicting 
points of doctrine, led strikes and 
manned the barricades. Ulbricht did 
not commit himself. He was never 
arrested, never persecuted, never em- 
broiled in the multifarious illegal 
doings that were properly part of 
his life’s work. And he was not 
noticed until 1924. 

In that year, when it had become 
plain that the Bolshevik Revolution 
would not spread, the Comintern sent 
Dimitry Manuilsky to clean up the 
factional snarl in the German party 
and to find a new leadership that 
would be loyal to Moscow. He found 
Ernst Thaelmann to be the new front 
man and also discovered Walter UI- 
bricht as someone who knew where 
all the strings led and how to pull 
them. Ulbricht knew who belonged 
to what faction and had recorded 
every useful fact about the leading 
members’ strengths and weaknesses. 
Manuilsky sent him to work in the 
Organizational Division of the 
Comintern in Moscow. 

Ulbricht was assigned to the office 
of “Cell Affairs” and plunged into 
this dismal field with such verve that 
he earned the nickname of Comrade 
Cell. But in concentrating on the 
smallest unit, he came to know the 
whole of the Communist party struc- 
ture. When he returned to Germany 
on a short trip and persuaded the 
German Communist party (KPD) to 
switch to the cell system, he endeared 
himself to Moscow. 


When the KPD was torn by an- 
other internal struggle in 1931, Ul- 
bricht sided with neither faction. He 
waited things out for a year, until 
it was clear that Thaelmann had won, 
then he sided with the winner. Gain- 
ing a place on the victory delegation 
to Moscow was no problem and as 
part of this group he had his first 
meeting with Stalin, a conference in 
the latter’s study. From that time on, 
he was one of the annointed; he 
turned his undeniable talents to re- 
moving all those who stood in the 
way of greater prominence. 

These were decisive years for 
Germany. The depression was at its 
height; the democratic system was 
unable to cope with it. Both the Nazis 
and the Communists were grasping 
for power. The Nazis had become the 
second largest party after the Social 
Democratic party (SPD), with the 
Communists third. In 1931 the Nazis 
launched their offensive against the 
last bulwark of democracy in Ger- 
many, the Social Democratic State 
Government of Prussia. In collabora- 
tion with other nationalist groups, 
they engineered a demand for a popu- 
lar initiative to compel the deposition 
of the Prussian Government. The 
Communist rank and file opposed 
the scheme. But Stalin, reaffirming 
that the Communists’ main enemy 
was not the Nazis but the Social 
Democrats, ordered the KPD to 
support the initiative. For Moscow 
this line was quite consistent. Com- 
munists and nationalists had joined 
hands before in opposing the Ameri- 
can plans for German economic re- 
habilitation. They had fought the 
French together in the Ruhr. And, of 
course, behind the scenes, practical 
cooperation between the Red Army 
and the Reichswehr was an old story. 

Stalin’s order provoked serious de- 
bate in the KPD Politburo. Even 
Thaelmann was against it. Ulbricht, 
however, did not hesitate to toe the 
party line and cheerfully joined the 
Nazis in calling for a “Red Initia- 
tive.” Red or brown, the action col- 
lapsed when a disgusted electorate 
refused to be roped in. But Ulbricht 





continued his united-front policy withfand he 
the Nazis. account 
Another campaign was the notorj-[with Ge 
ous Berlin wildcat transport strike ug fire 
in 1932. The Nazis and Communists|great 4] 
even formed a secret combined com./Meanw! 
mand in their assault on the So.[by a 
cial Democratic city administration|campal; 
through the municipal transit system, \barges 
Special squads were formed to deflsand 
rail trolley cars and terrorize the em.|Thaelm 
ployees. Walter Ulbricht prided him.|that the 
self on having helped direct a com-jgo, pr 
mon struggle with, as he put itjquarter 
workers who wore the brown shirts{immine 
of Hitler’s storm troops. After Hitler's? Ther 
victory on January 30, 1933, Ulbricht}barring 
rationalized the debacle in the fol. 
lowing slogan: “The important thing} 
is the revolutionary mass in the SA}) - 
troops) and not social! : 
democracy.” 
Hitler, of course, suppressed the 
KPD and sent its leaders to prison 
or into hiding. But Ulbricht was m 
dismayed and made his next move 
toward personal power. On March, 
the Gestapo arrested Ernst 
mann in Berlin, betrayed by an 
























(storm 


named Kattner who was a 
member. On that day, Ulbricht 
sent Kattner to Thaelmann, who 
hiding out from the Gestapo, with 
batch of party mail. In the light 
the Communists’ normal conspi 
torial procedure, this was, at ¥ 
least, criminal negligence. But U: 
bricht had been told by the party’ 
security chief that Kattner w 
suspect. 

With Thaelmann in_ prison, 4 
struggle for succession began in tht 
Communist underground. One after 
another, Ulbricht’s competitors wer 
picked up. He himself fled to Prague 
There, and later in Paris where be 
ran the KPD’s headquarters in exik, 
he played his cards with customat! 
caution. To avoid appearing al 
bitious for himself, he supported # 
paternal looking windbag, Wilhelm 
Pieck, as leader. But he also mate 
certain that Thaelmann would nevé 
reappear to upset his calculations. 

Thaelmann could have been freed 
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and he personally was of no great 
acount. The Nazis’ sour experience 
vith Georgi Dimitrov and the Reichs- 
ug fire show trial left them with no 
great appetite for more of the same. 
Meanwhile, they were embarrassed 
by a worldwide Communist-front 
campaign which even had tugs pulling 


system, po off the beachfront at Coney 


to de4 
the em- 


d him. 





sland with huge signs reading “Free 
Thaelmann.” There were indications 
that the Nazis were ready to let him 


a com-jgo, provided the Paris KPD head- 
put it}quarters stopped propagandizing his 
- shirtslimminent trial. Ulbricht refused. 
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gression pact as he had for every- 
thing else: “Within the German 
bourgeoisie there are two wings: 
one is East-oriented and is headed 
by Goering; the other is West-orient- 
ed and is headed by Thyssen. In the 
struggle between these two wings, we 
support the LEast-oriented people 
against the West-oriented people.” 
A year later, he openly called upon 
the German workers to support 


Hitler’s war against Britain and 
France: “The revolutionary workers 
and the progressive forces in Ger- 
many do not want to exchange their 
present regime for a national and so- 
cial repression through British im- 






EAST GERMAN ARMY: 'ULBRICHT RELIES ON THE REALITIES OF POWER' 


themselves had a workable scheme 
to rescue Thaelmann from Moabit 
prison. But Ulbricht vetoed it be- 
cause Thaelmann was worth more to 
him and the party as a martyr than 
in exile. During the period of the 
Nazi-Soviet alliance, significantly 
enough, when Moscow could have 
had Thaelmann released and ex- 
changed for the asking, neither Stalin 
nor Ulbricht made any such move. 

Between 1939 and 1941, Ulbricht 
teverted easily to his earlier policy 
of collaboration with the Nazis. He 
had an explanation for the non-ag- 
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perialism and through the British- 
oriented circles of German big 
capital.” 

While the Western powers were 
striving for military victory and the 
defeat of every vestige of German 
aggressive nationalism, Walter Ul- 
bricht was the guiding light of the 
Soviet-sponsored National Free Ger- 
many Committee and the League of 
German Officers, who proclaimed at 
their founding “An 
honorable peace for a people can only 
mean that its armed forces are not 
destroyed.” And when he returned to 


conference, 


Germany before V-E Day, at the 
head of a group of specialists who 
were to communize the Soviet occu- 
pation zone, Ulbricht brought a full 
measure of nationalist appeals with 
him. 

At first, he disclaimed his real in. 
tention. “We are of the opinion,” he 
said, “that it would be wrong to force 
the Soviet system on Germany.” But 
every essential act made it clear that 
his mission was just this. Only for 
appearance sake were other political 
parties allowed to form in the Soviet 
Zone. By 1946, the revived KPD 
swallowed up the Social Democrats 
in East Germany. Some men, like 
Otto Grotewohl, were bought with 
prestige and privilege. Others were 
fooled by appeals to the unity of the 
working class. But the Social Demo- 
crats of Berlin and West Germany 
refused to be either bribed or duped 
into joining a suicidal Socialist Unity 
Party (SED) with the Communists. 
In the past 13 years Walter Ulbricht, 
now First Secretary of the SED and 
boss of East Germany under the 
nominal President,..Wilhelm Pieck, 
has spent much of his time weeding 
out those who have become disil- 
lusioned. 

By 1950 the SED had emerged as 
a “party of the new type”: a party 
that is rigidly organized and centrally 
controlled, following the Soviet 
model. By its side stood a counterfeit 
Christian Democratic Union, a Lib- 
eral Democratic party, a dim peasant 
party and the National Democratic 
party, which appealed especially to 
former Nazis and nationalists. As a 
“People’s Democracy,” East Germany 
operated with a multiplicity of 
parties, but they all moved in the 
lock-step of Ulbricht’s leadership. He 
is widely, and probably correctly, 
considered to be a Soviet citizen, 
having come back to Germany with 
the assimilated rank of colonel in the 
Red Army. But he once did say that 
he had “never had the honor.” There 
is just as little doubt about the present 
Foreign Minister, Lothar Bolz, who 
was long resident in the USSR. He 
has been engaged in the business 








of Communist nationalism at least 
since the Free Germany Committee 
was formed after the battle of Stalin- 
grad and, more recently, organized 
the National Democratic party. 

The brand of nationalism which 
Ulbricht and Bolz utilize appeals to 
old German ambitions in an almost 
quaint fashion. Once again, it seeks 
to stimulate an “East-orientation” in 
terms of the common German-Rus- 
sian fight against Napoleon, Rapallo, 
Tauroggen, etc. Old Wehrmacht gen- 
erals have helped to build up the new 
Workers and Peasants Army of Com- 
munist East Germany; the Adminis- 
tration is full of former Nazis who 
have found it easier to switch from 
the brown to the red dictatorship 
than to make their way with a handi- 
cap in a free society. But Ulbricht’s 
brand of German nationalism is only 
one of various means to an end which 
he has never lost sight of. This is 
Communist supremacy in Central and 
Western Europe, in which he shall 
be a major instrument. 

Over the vears, Ulbricht has sur- 
vived every change and every mis- 
take. The convulsions that followed 
Stalin’s death, the 17th of June, the 
uprisings in Poznan and Hungary, 
the bloodless revolution in Poland 
and Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s seesaw struggle for supremacy 
have never found him at a loss. He 
joined Stalin in the anti-Tito cam- 
paign after 1948 and used the witch 
hunt that followed the Rudolf Slan- 
sky trial to purge some of his own 
adversaries. He applauded Khrush- 
chev at the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist party. which de- 
moted Stalin, and claimed the sup- 
port of the liberal factions in the 
SED until the propitious moment 
came to purge them, too. But in all 
his twisting and turning with the 
party line, Ulbricht has shown him- 
self to be a hard-core. reactionary 
Communist. Limited, dogmatic and 
suspicious in his outlook. still the 
intriguer at the center of an or- 
ganizational net, he is frankly con- 
temptuous of those who spread Com- 
munism by persuasion. He relies in 


the last analysis only on the realities 
of physical power. 

It is no accident that Nikita 
Khrushchev has established a special 
relationship with Ulbricht and the 
German satellite. The drunken scene 
in the great Kremlin palace, when 
Khrushchev kissed Ulbricht after the 
signing of the Soviet-East German 
treaty in 1955, was only a somewhat 
maudlin index of East Germany’s im- 
the Soviet 
things. In the Soviet Commitiee for 


portance in scheme of 


Economic Cooperation, which co- 
ordinates the satellite economies in 
terms of Soviet needs, East Germany 


is to expand its chemical, petro- 


BOLZ: A BRAND OF NATIONALISM 
chemical, fine machinery and ship- 
building industries. As the 
highly industrialized member of the 


most 


bloc, together with Czechoslovakia, 
this program is of special interest. 
But Ulbricht and his territory have 
a political role to play as well. It is 
documented by the Soviet insistence, 
for the past five years or more, that 
the problem of German reunification 
could be solved only with Western 
acceptance of East Germany as an 
equal of the Western German Federal 
Republic. 

Walter Ulbricht has 


than a spectator in this political tug 


been more 
of war. He has more than once been 
handed the starter’s pistol. Last Oc- 
tober, two full weeks before Khrush- 


















chev made the Berlin crisis official 
Ulbricht signalled its coming. Afte 
a long stay in Moscow, he declare) 
that the Western powers no longe 
had any right to be in Berlin, “ 
of Berlin,” he said, “lies in the ter 
ritory of the German Democrat 
Republic. All of Berlin comes undef 
the sovereignty of the German Demo 
cratic Republic.” 

Later he told a New York Time; 
correspondent: “The Western allie 
have no lines of communicatioy 
through the territory of the Germa 
Democratic Republic. There are traf 
fic routes through the German Demo. 
cratic Republic which have hitherty 
been used by the Western allies and 





which could be used under certain 
conditions to be agreed upon with 
the Government of the DDR. If we 
want to travel or fly to Washington, 
we must secure the permission of 
those states whose territory we cross. 
It is exactly the same for anyone 
travelling or flying from Washingtor 
to Berlin.” 

Proof that Walter Ulbricht spoke, 
for the Kremlin, as he has done s 
many times in the past 30 years om 
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German affairs, is the reception ac’ 

i a Ash 
corded him last January at the 2ls i 


Congress of the Soviet Communis 
party. At the opening ceremony, Ul 
bricht entered the hall in  seconi 
place, behind Communist China‘ 
Premier Chou En-lai. During hi: 
stay, he was honored in distinct fash- 
ion and then sent on his way witha 
special farewell. 

There is no doubt that, despite 
these and other singular marks 0 
favor. the KGB dossier on Walter 
Adolfevich Ulbricht is being expand: 
ed with material that is other than 
complimentary. Soviet leaders have 
always relied on full control rather 
than confidence. The 30 Soviet divi 
sions in East Germany are more than 
enough to remove him, even as the’ 
were adequate to save him in 195. 
Meanwhile, however, the West mus 
reckon with Ulbricht as the Europea 
cornerstone of the Soviet bloc and 3 
the springboard for the Kremlin’ 
political offensive. 
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ny ApriIL 27 I wrote a column 

entitled, “Will Clayton and 
the Marshall Plan,” the springboard 
for which was a short biography of 
the Texas statesman, written by his 
daughter, Ellen Clayton Garwood. In 
my little essay I ventured this re- 









gone to pot.” 

Mrs. Garwood spoke with modesty 
about her father’s talents and achieve- 
ments. But, like many other Texans, 
she is interested in government, and 
. | my little remark about the sort of 
men required in Washington caught 
| her eye. I promptly received a letter 
} which is too good to keep concealed: 
| “My book is only the first that will 
©, peventually be written about Will 
Clayton and his contribution to crea- 
tive government policies, and I am 
grateful that you have recognized that 
these policies need to be emphasized 
—that we need more action and few- 
er ‘pronouncements.’ Teamwork by 
‘a set of realistic, energetic men’ can 
accomplish much, of course, but what 
I hoped to point up in my book 
(something in which I perhaps 
failed) was that this teamwork, es- 
sential as it is, is not enough. It 
has to be sparked, triggered by an 
outstanding dynamic individual at 
the helm and such a person can be 
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Produced only by a free society— 
one which, in the tradition of Christ, 
emphasizes the individual quite as 
much as the masses. 
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‘By William E. Bohn 


Statesmen and 
Presidents 


“Thus the modern trend toward 
state ownership (which finds it apex 
in complete state capitalism or Com- 
munism) must be modified and 
blended with a return to emphasis on 
free enterprise (private capitalism) 
in order that we may come forth 
with a government philosophy— 
neither all state capitalism nor all 
private capitalism—for our new 
close-together world. This philosophy 
is one which my father preaches and 
exemplifies: Freedom for the in- 
dividual, preserved in a gradually 
developed free trade throughout the 
world—a start having been made 
in the General Agreements on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), which he 
fathered—and help for the masses, 
carried out by state subsidies to tide 
over industries and labor that must 
reconvert, by state loans or grants 
from developed to underdeveloped 
nations. 

“Some of these ideas were put 
into motion when my father was 
in the government. But to put them 
into motion there was the need of 
a strong and compassionate individ- 
ual to do the pushing, much as a 
symphony orchestra, in order to do 
justice to a great composition, must 
be led and pushed by a Toscanini 
or a Charles Munch. I just fear some- 
times for our seeming inability to 
come up with strong, middle-of-the- 
road leaders; we have anemic middle- 
of-the-roaders and strong rightists 
and leftists, but what we need—I 
think you will agree—is an inspiring 
statesman of integrity who can blend 
creatively the best of both. I wanted 
my study of my father’s life to show 
that this was and is possible.” 


I am presenting this letter in the 
hope that it will add something usv- 
ful to the present great discussion 
of the office of the Presidency. Dur- 
ing the past two national campaigns 
we have had the most inadequate 
examinations of candidates and pro- 
grams anyone could imagine. The 
Republican campaign managers have 
been largely responsible for this, for 
they have replaced political argu- 
ment with Madison Avenue publicity 
techniques. A really good man, Adlai 
Stevenson, was buried under moun- 
tains of slick printed and televised 
stuff and as a result we have had 
two terms with a President who has 
obviously and openly enjoyed his 
great office as a nice, easy job on 
which to float into history. 

I can remember the regimes of 
four great presidents: Grover Cleve- 
land, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
They were all men who stood up like 
mountains. They thought their own 
thoughts. Each of them stood up for 
what he believed and, Congress or no 
Congress, put through a good part 
of his program. What this country 
is now is due largely to these four 
men. 

In her short letter, Mrs. Garwood 
said enough to indicate that we are 
passing through a time which re- 
quires both courage and wisdom. 
No one can tell what our govern- 
ment will be like ten years from 
now. What sort of combination of 
the suggested principles in our so- 
ciety will give us the best life and 
how can we attain it? Where do we 
want to go and how can we get 
there? 

The one sure thing is that we 
cannot stay where we are. Somehow, 
during the next few months, our two 
parties must select candidates which 
can be depended upon to do some- 
thing toward leading us in the right 
direction—something comparable to 
what was done by the men whose 
achievements have marked the politi- 
cal chapters of my life. This time 
let us pick a fifth man as great as 
the other four. 








By A. V. Sherma 


Power and Ideology 


in the Middle East 


Lines between Communism and nationalism are blurred in United Arab Republic and Irag 


LONDON 
OMMENTATORS on Middle East- 
oN ern politics have displayed a 
remarkable tendency in the last few 
years to veer from one extreme to 
another in their analyses of the 
shifting scene there. Most recently, 
this manic-depressive pattern is re- 
flected in the views of many who 
once denied the danger of Commu- 
nist penetration of the region and 
who now maintain rather frenetically 
that a Communist take-over is im- 
minent. 

In this essentially unbalanced view, 
the conflicting forces in the area are 
represented as being embodied in 
the persons of Egypt’s President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and _Iraq’s 
Premier Abdul Karim Kassim. “Nas- 
serism” is equated with nationalism 
and the Kassim forces with Com- 
munism, and the two are simply 
presented as distinct and mutually 
exclusive phenomena: 
vs. Communism. 

The facts, which are all too easily 
forgotten in the rush of events, are 
not nearly so uncomplicated as all 
that. For example, Nasser’s recent 
tirades against Communist activity 
in the Arab world make it all to easy 
to overlook the fact that between 
1952 and 1958 his regime adopted 
and assimilated a great many Com- 
munist propaganda aand_ tactical 
weapons, economic ideas and views 
of world politics. This did not make 
Nasser a Communist, but it did pro- 
vide an opening for Communist pene- 
tration of the region and stimulated 
processes which Nasser himself 
proved unable to halt even when they 


nationalism 


endangered his own power and se- 
curity. 

The whole problem of nationalists 
who talk like Communists and Com- 
munists who talk like nationalists 
is now endemic to the Middle East, 
and to large areas of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. The West will 
have to live with it for a long time 
and will have to understand it better 
if it wishes to exert world leadership. 

Throughout the underdeveloped 
countries, the “nationalist revolu- 
tion”—from above or from below— 
tends to display many characteristics 
of the mature Communism of the 
1940s and 1950s. It would be inac- 
to attribute this 
phenomenon exclusively to Soviet in- 
fluence. Fundamentally similar poli- 
cies and attitudes could be found in 
Mohammed Ali’s experiments in 
Egypt a century and a half ago, in 
the revolutionary Turkish regimes 
of the early 1900s, in the philosophy 
of the Chinese revolutionary leader, 
Sun Yat-sen, in the Aprista movement 
of Chile and the Peronist movement 
in Argentina. 


curate, however, 


These resemblances arose primari- 
ly from the similarity in background 
and approach of the revolutionaries, 
despite the differences in their formal 
ideologies. In countries where there 
was no bourgeois revolution. there 
had been no popular tradition of 
struggle for the rights of man and 
property. Despotic, centralized re- 
gimes came to be challenged by na- 
tionalist revolutionaries not primarily 
because they were despotic and cen- 
tralized, but because they failed to 
match the West’s achievements. failed 


to give the intellectuals and seni. 
intellectuals the satisfactions they de 
manded, whether in the form of pre: 
tige, jobs, status or living standards, 

Though revolutionary movements 
of this sort have from time to time 
paid lip service to political rights and 
higher standards for the 
workers and peasants—incantation 
learned from the West—these goal 
have seldom been given high priority. 
Their importance as talking point 


living 


has more often been in their power 


to attract sympathy in the Wesift 


where there is a predisposition to 
endow national revolutionary move 
ments with a “progressive” aura 
even when they don’t deserve it. 
In most underdeveloped countries. 
the state and the army apparatuse 
have always constituted the ruling 
class. For them capitalism was wp 
attractive and therefore was neve! 
developed. State _ inter 
vention in industrial and economic 
enterprises became a commonplace 
in such areas as Asia, Latin America 
and the Middle East. When allied to 


modern techniques of propaganda. 


completely 


political control, mass agitation ané 
organized hatred of the Western ir 
fidel (now bearing the name 6! 
imperialism and colonialism). this 
kind of regime came to bear a famil} 
resemblance to Communism. 
This does not make Communist 
of the national revolutionaries. Bul 
it does explain the absence of 4 
psychological barrier to the a 
ceptance of Soviet ideas and to clo 
cooperation with the Communist 
world. The Nasserist term for this 
tendency is “positive neutralism” 
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Since Russia is economically and 
culturally more advanced than these 
countries and its Communist party 
js more experienced, it was inevitable 
that national revolutionary move- 
ments in backward countries should 
draw upon Soviet techniques and 
policies, thus leading to an apparent 
blurring of the lines between nation- 
alism and Communism in_ those 
countries. 

Ideological factors alone, however, 
are rarely decisive in determining 
ind semi-§ policies and loyalties: Power con- 
s they def siderations are paramount. Nasser 
n of pre: never objected to the rape of Hungary 
standards— or to Soviet oppression of Islamic 
1ovements# nations in Russia so long as a pro- 
e to tim Soviet orientation seemed convenient 
‘ights ani for his own interests. But he never 
for thf allowed this to interfere with his 
‘antation§® close watch on Egypt’s own dyed-in- 
ese goak™ the-wool Communists—not because 
| priority. he disagreed with their ideas, but be- 
ig poink™ cause they owe their allegiance to 
‘ir power Moscow rather than to him. 
re Wesifi The Iraqi revolution of last July 
sition ti embodied strong Nasserist influences. 
ry move But neither Cairo nor Baghdad 
e”” aural seemed to realize that, as so often 
ve it. — happens when revolutionary ideas 
ountries§ are exported, Iraq received Nasserism 
aratusem in its more extreme form. That is, 
e ruling® it was a form that reflected Nasser’s 
was ung political orientation as of 1958 and 
as nevell) So was receptive to the advancement 


nd Iraq 





e inter§ of Nasserism’s communisant aspects 
conomit® beyond the original intentions of the 
nonplace§ Egyptian leader. 

Americ} When the power struggle between 


allied tf Cairo and Baghdad began to emerge, 


yaganda. neither Nasser nor Kassim attributed 
ion anf to it the ideological implications it 
stern inf has since received. Nasser was quite 


ame of confident he could bring Iraq into 





1), thisf his sphere of influence, and Kassim 
1 family thought in terms of close coopera- 
tion with the United Arab Repub- 
munis § lic, short of actual unification or 
es. But Egyptian hegemony. The first signs 
e of a§ of the rift were either denied by both 
he ac capitals or attributed to Western 
to cloe B “machinations.” 

nmunis § There is good reason to believe 
or this that Moscow would have preferred to 
alism.’ avoid the clash between these two, so 
Leader § June 22, 1959 





as to advance its interests on a broad 
front rather than to find itself in 
the middle. But Nasser overplayed 
his hand in Iraq, forcing Kassim to 
lean on the Communists for support. 
The momentum of the quarrel soon 
imposed its logic on the participants: 
The failure of the Mosul uprising in 
Iraq this March forced both sides to 
adopt more extreme positions than 
they originally intended, further 
weakening the Nasser forces and 
strengthening the Communist ele- 
ments in Iraq. 

This does not make Kassim a 


Communist or a Communist agent, 
nor does it mean he has ceased to be 





he Fe 8 
KASSIM: NAIVE AND INCONSISTENT 


an Arab nationalist. As a matter of 
fact, a study of his pronouncements 
and policies suggests that he has no 
clear idea of what he wants. Con- 
ceited, naive and inconsistent, he has 
thus far left the making of foreign, 
social and economic policies to a con- 
siderable extent in the hands of Com- 
munists or fellow-travelers. 

At the same time, Kassim is con- 
cerned to keep the Communists from 
gaining too much power at his ex- 
pense, as is shown by his conflict with 
them on such issues as death sen- 
tences for political opponents, the 


role of the “popular resistance 


forces,” open CP activity and Com- 
munist representation in the cabinet. 


So long as the Army has modern 
weapons and can use them, it remains 
the real repository of power and 
would probably prefer a military 
dictatorship to an all-out Communist 
regime. 

It would be a serious misiake for 
the West to throw its full support 
behind Nasser. Such a move would 
strengthen him at a time when his 
prestige in the Arab world is at low 
ebb, owing to his failure to take over 
Iraq and other Arab countries from 
Tunisia to Jordan. 

Moreover, since Nasser is trying 
to outdo Kassim in anti-Westernism 
and is actively seeking to undermine 
Western power in the Arab world, 
to help him now would only place 
a higher premium on the tactic of 
playing off the West against the East. 
It would also lower the West’s pres- 
tige to try to force independent Arab 
states with a long anti-Communist 
record and a generally pro-Western 
orientation to submit to Nasser’s 
hegemony—an effort which would 
in any event have little chance of 
success. 

The problem posed for the West 
by the Nasser-Kassim split obvious- 
ly permits of no easy solution, and 
comparable situations are likely to 
occur frequently in other parts of 
the world. Several lessons can be 
derived from the present case. 

First, it seems clear that as the 
Soviet Union extends its hold in the 
region, it will begin to face some 
of the quandaries which have always 
confronted the West there. This ob- 
viously does not mean we should 
welcome Soviet advances in the re- 
gion, but we need not assume that 
Moscow’s progress will be either un- 
impeded and uncomplicated. 

Secondly, the West must gain much 
greater flexibility and free itself from 
emotional involvement with regimes 
that exploit political slogans which 
are popular in the West. Finally, the 
concept of “nationalism vs. Com- 
munism” must be scrapped in favor 
of a more realistic approach based 
on the degree of actual Communist 
penetration of nationalist movements. 





U.S. bolsters President Duvalier's authoritarian regime 


HAITIS STORMY 
DICTATORSHIP 


By Robert J. Alexander 


YEAR AGO, after his unhappy 
A experiences in South America, 
Vice President Richard Nixon sug- 
gested that the United States should 
have a policy of giving an “abrazo,” 
or embrace, to the democrats of Latin 
America, and only a handshake to 
The 


seems to have paid but little atten- 


the dictators. Administration 
tion to the Vice President’s sugges- 
tion. Proof positive that such is the 
case is U.S. patronage of the dictator- 
ship of President Francois Duvalier 
of Haiti. 

Duvalier has of the 
small Caribbean Negro republic 
since his “election” late in 1957. His 
regime is one of the most violent 
and tyrannical dictatorships to ap- 
pear in Latin America since World 
War II. It is one of the four remain- 


ing 


been boss 


strong-arm regimes in_ the 
hemisphere. 

The story of contemporary Haiti 
goes back at least to the occupation 
of the country by U.S. Marines, 
which ended in the early 1930s. Be- 
fore leaving, the Marines presided 
over what was admittedly an honest 
election, as the result of which Stenio 
Vincent became President. He was 
a “strong man” and held onto the 
post for a decade, naming his own 
successor in the person of Elie Lescot, 
who governed until January 1946. 

Lescot’s successor, who came to 
power as the result of a revolution 
engineered by a combination of 
young military men and civilians, 
was Dumarsais Estimée. An ex-school 
teacher, Estimée presided over the 


10 


most democratic regime Haiti has 
ever known. During his nearly four 
years in office, democratic institu- 
tions were founded and flourished, 
and Estimée began a program of 
economic development which was 
long overdue. 

During most of Estimée’s period 
in office, freedom of the press was 
respected, and numerous papers rep- 
resenting a variety of points of view 
were published. For the first time, 
real political parties were organized. 
including a Christian Social party, a 
Communist party (under the name of 
Parti Socialiste Populaire) and an 
Aprista-type, or national revolution- 
ary party, known as the Mouvement 
Ouvrier Paysan (MOP), headed by 
Daniel Fignoleé. 

A labor movement was also es- 
tablished, and the trade unions were 
organized into three central labor 
bodies. One of these was more or less 
associated with the Parti Socialiste 
Populaire, another was affiliated with 
the Confederacion Interamericana de 
Trabajadores (of which the American 
Federation of Labor was the largest 
member). The third central labor 
group was closely allied with Fig- 
nolé’s party. 

The Estimée regime began a mod- 
est program of labor legislation and 
social welfare. A minimum wage of 
70 cents a day was established. The 
basis of a social security system and 
of a modest low-cost housing pro- 
gram was laid, although neither of 
these actually got underway until 
afier the 


overthrow of Estimée. 





Haiti being an overwhelmingly agri 
cultural country, the economic devel 
opment program consisted principal 
ly of irrigation projects designed ty 
bring more land into cultivation. Th 
Estimée regime also gave some en. 
couragement to the development of 
small manufacturing establishments 

Estimée’s one weakness was ; 
desire to stay in office too long. kk 
attempted to obtain a modification 
of the Constitution to permit his own 
re-election. This move provoked an. 
other Army coup in May 1950, which 
ousted Estimée, and installed in his 
place Colonel Paul Magloire. 

Magloire’s regime was a dictator. 
ship, though a relatively suave one. 
He did not allow freedom of the 
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press, and political parties could 
function only illegally. However, th: 
trade-union movement was allowel 
to reorganize and was permitted ti 
function so long as it caused no em: 
barrassment to the regime. At the 
same time, one opposition member of 
Congress was allowed to hold his 
seat. This was Fignolé, whose popv: 
larity in Port-au-Prince was so great 
that even Magloire was not able to 
pretend that he had not been elected. 

Fignolé made good use of his 
position in Congress. In addition to 
protesting against high-handed meas- 
ures of the Magloire dictatorship. 
he introduced a number of bills look: 
ing toward the establishment of « 
broader-based economy. 

Magloire made the same mistake 
as Estimée. Late in 1956, as his 
term of office was ending. he 
tempted to secure his own re-election. 
in spite of the fact that he was 
officially supporting his former 
Minister of Labor, Clement Jumelle, 
for the presidency. However, Mag 
loire’s maneuvering failed, and the 
Army finally forced his resignation 
and flight to Jamaica. 

Once Magloire was overthrown, 
four candidates for the presidency 
appeared. One of these was Clement! 
Jumelle. The second was a prominent! 
merchant and small industrialist 
Louis Déjoie, had been 4 
senator during the Magloire period. 


who 
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The third candidate was Fignole, 
founder of the MOP party and or- 
sanizer of some of the country’s 
first trade unions. The last nominee 
was Francois Duvalier, a medical 
doctor and one-time minister in the 
Estimée cabinet. 

All four candidates were very ac- 
tive in seeking support throughout 





the country. Jumelle had a solid base 
among the organized workers of 
Port-au-Prince and other important 
towns. with the aid of 
Camille Lherisson, a well-known doc- 
tor who had worked many years in 
the countryside, began organizing 
support among the peasants as well 
as among the small merchants of Port- 


Déjoie, 
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au-Prince. Fignolé, already exceed- 
ingly popular among the workers of 
the towns, toured the rural areas, 
where he also became widely popular. 
Most observers agreed that if elec- 
tions had been held at that time, 
Fignolé would have won. Duvalier 
had a scattered following in various 
parts of the country. 

The first six months of 1957 were 
marked by frequent changes in the 
The President of the 
Supreme Court, as well as several 
juntas named by the four presidential 
candidates, tried their hand at gov- 
erning the country, but without suc- 
cess, Finally, late in May 1957, the 
Army placed Fignolé in the presi- 
dential mansion. 

Although Fignolé lasted only 19 
days as chief executive, he gave 
evidence of being a good deal more 
than a mere rabble-rouser. For the 
first time in half a year, taxes began 


government. 


to be collected again. Fignolé and 
his associates set machinery in mo- 
tion to hold honest elections, and 
the widest degree of freedom of ex- 
pression was allowed to the support- 
ers of all four presidential nominees. 

General Antoine Kébreau, whom 
Fignolé had promoted from colonel 
and made chief of staff, ousted his 
benefactor after less than three weeks. 
Fignolé went into exile in New York 








een 4 
period. 
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City, where he has remained ever 
since. The Army then proceeded 
with “elections” in which the only 
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candidate allowed to campaign was 
Duvalier. Déjoie and Jumelle were 
forced to remain in hiding, and 
Fignolé continued in exile. 

Duvalier took office in September 
1957. He set about to establish a 
personal dictatorship. He completely 
purged the Army leaders who had 
placed him in power and reduced the 
armed forces to impotence. In their 
place, he organized a group of 
civilians, the so-called cagoulards, or 
“hooded ones.” 

These partisans of the President, 
operating in the dark of night, made 
attacks on the homes of people 
prominent in the opposition, beating 
up and killing those they found 
there. They even attacked the home 
of octagenarian Dr. Dantés Belle- 
garde, one of the country’s leading 
literary figures and one-time am- 
bassador to Paris and Washington, 
whe has not been active in politics 
for more than a decade. His library. 
one of the finest in Haiti, was virtual- 
ly destroyed by the nocturnal raiders, 
and Bellegarde and members of his 
family were manhandled. Among the 
victims of the cagoulards were two 
brothers of Jumelle, both of whom 
were murdered. 

The cagoulards are still operating 
in Port-au-Prince and 
and towns of the Republic. As re- 
cently as this May, it was reported 


other cities 


DUVALIER AND TRUJILLO: DOMINICAN TROOPS AID HAITIAN TYRANNY 


that as many as ten people a night 
were being killed by them. Reeently 
returned U.S. tourists have reported 
shooting in the streets of the capital 
in the middle of the night. 
Duvalier, a dark-skinned man, has 
engaged in demagogic appeals to 
the mulatto 
infinitesimally 


against 
minority the 

small white group in Haiti. The ex- 
tent to which he has gone is reflected 
in his threat to order the murder of 
every mulatto and white man in the 
Republic if oppositionist Déjoie, a 
light mulatto, attempted to make a 
landing from Cuba on the Haitian 
The 


racism is shown by the presence in 


the Negroes 
and 


coast. demagoguery of his 
his official family of several very 
light-skinned men. 

Meanwhile, the country faces a 
serious financial and economic crisis. 
The 


foreign exchange earner, has declined 


tourist trade, an important 
disastrously since 1956. The Govern- 
ment is spending a large portion of 
its resources on forces of suppres- 
sion, and is now wasting additional 
amounts on an attempt to build up 
faithful to the 


Duvalier’s desperate attempts to re- 


an army tyrant. 
organize the economy are producing 
relatively meager results. 

The is divided into 
three those of 
the 1957 candidates, 


opposition 


principal 
presidential 


groups, 
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Jumelle, Déjoie and Fignolé. At- 
tempts to unite them in a single force 
have failed, though the Jumelle and 
Fignolé groups are working together 
at the present time. 

Jumelle stayed in Haiti after the 
1957 election, but remained in 
hiding. Early in 1959, he took refuge 
in an embassy in Port-au-Prince. 
Shortly afterwards he died, reported- 
ly because he was unable to obtain 
necessary medical aid. When his body 
was turned over to his relatives and 
his funeral was in progress, the 
cagoulards seized the body and 
spirited it off to an unknown burial 
place. Jumelle left a political testa- 
ment in which he urged his followers 
to select a new leader, but at the 
time this is being written, it is not 
clear who the leader will be. 

Déjoie went into exile, first in 
the Dominican Republic, where he 
sought to get help from the Domini- 
can dictator, Rafael Trujillo. He then 
went to New York, where he remained 
until a few weeks after the fall of 
Batista, when he went to Cuba. There 
he has sought aid for a military in- 
vasion of his homeland. 

Déjoie is the most conservative 
of Duvalier’s opponents. His program 
consists largely of promises to “re- 
store order” to Haiti if and when he 
becomes president. He denounces the 
programs launched by the late Presi- 
dent Estimée as “demagoguery” and 
“socialistic” and claims to be a 
strong advocate of “free enterprise.” 

Fignolé is by all odds the most 
attractive of the Haitian opposition 
leaders. He is a one-time teacher, a 
thoughtful as well as eloquent man. 
His forced residence in New York 
has added considerably to his sophis- 
tication, and has made him more 
conscious than formerly of the con- 
nection between the struggle in Haiti 
and the broader fight for democracy 
in Latin America. 

Fignolé is the leader with the 
largest popular following in Haiti. 
He is a convinced democrat, and has 
proved his democratic bona fides 
both in opposition and during his 
short period in power, during which 
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he allowed the widest criticism of 
his regime by his opponents. Unlike 
many Latin American politicians, he 
has thought through the implications 
of political democracy in terms of 
freedom for one’s opponents as well 
as for one’s supporters. His anti- 
Communism is not a matter of con- 
venience, but rather of conviction, 
and for a dozen years he has been 
fighting the local Haitian Commu- 
nists on their own ground, among 
the country’s workers and peasants. 
Fignolé has a deep faith in the 
ability of the Haitian people to es- 
tablish a working democracy if given 
the right kind of leadership. 
Fignolé’s Mouvement Ouvrier Pay- 
san has developed a wide program 
of economic development, education 
and social reform. This program 
stresses the extension of irrigation 
and drainage to make new lands 
available for cultivation, the develop- 
ment of a modern transportation and 
and _ the 
modest development of manufactur- 


communications network, 


ing industries based on local raw 
materials. 

Attempts to bring the various 
Haitian opposition groups together 
have not been successful. Early in 
1959, before Déjoie’s departure for 
Cuba, a united front was formed 
among the three factions. However, 
when he got to Cuba, Déjoie sought 
to establish himself as the only leader 
of the opposition, repudiated the 
agreement he had made in New 
York, and expelled Lherisson, his 
New York representative, from his 
party because of Lherisson’s un- 
willingness to break with Fignolé and 
the followers of Jumelle. 

The Haitian opposition receives 
very little encouragement from U.S. 
Government officials. After some 
hesitation, the U.S. authorities threw 
their full support behind the Duvalier 
regime. Not only have they made 
sizable funds available to Duvalier, 
but they have responded favorably 
to his request for military aid. 

In December 1958, upon the re- 
quest of Duvalier, the U.S. dispatched 
a military mission to Haiti, composed 









of Marines. 
gesture could not be imagined. Th 
psychological significance to th 
Haitian people and to other Latiy 
Americans of a Marine mission jy 
Haiti, a country occupied for a cop. 
siderable period of time by the 
Marine Corps, is obvious. The politi 
cal significance is equally bad. Dy 
valier has destroyed the army whic) 
existed when he came to power, » 
as to solidify his regime. Now he 
has sought U.S. aid in building up » 
army which will help him perpetuat 
himself in power. 

The U.S. is not the only foreign 
power that is bolstering the Duvalier 
regime. The Dominican Republic i: 
doing the same. Although Duvalier 
at first had an unfriendly relationship 
with Trujillo, and both Generd 
Kébreau and opposition leader Déjoi 
sought Trujillo’s aid against Duvalier 
the two neighboring dictators soo 
had a meeting of minds. 

Late in 1958 an agreement wa 
signed between Trujillo and Dv 
valier. The Dominican tyrant agreel 
to come to the defense of Duvalie: 
if the Haitian dictatorship was er 
dangered by attacks organized }j 
exiled oppositionists. It is reportel 
that in order to make this agreemen 
effective, Dominican troops are @ 
ready stationed at various places it 
side the Haitian frontiers. 

Such cooperation among the Us. 
the new Haitian dictator and the ol 
Dominican tyrant is disgraceful. I 
casts grave doubts upon the assertion 


A more unfortunat 


by U.S. officials that this countng 


has learned its lesson and will hence 
forth use its influence in Latin Amer 
ica on behalf of the democrats ani 
not the dictators. 

With the rapidly rising tide ¢ 
neutralism in the Caribbean area atl 
throughout Latin America, thi 
country can ill afford such policié 
as we are currently following i 
Haiti. If we want the democrats 
the other nations of the hemisphet 
to be loyal to us, it is elemental! 
logic that we must be loyal to them 
Our policy toward Haiti can hey 
no one but the enemies of the US 
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Paris 

_ TODAY is at one of its great historical turning- 
points. Its political crisis, reflected in the rise to 
power of General Charles de Gaulle, is the result of a 
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vast transformation of its economic and social life. For 
after a half-century of delay, France has adopted a 
modern, highly progressive economic structure. 

In the 19th century, France was a nation of artisans, 
small farmers and petty industrial and commercial 
entrepreneurs producing at great cost for a domestic 
market and protected by government policies from foreign 
competition. The first big surge toward modern, large- 
scale enterprise was produced by World War I and 
the postwar reconstruction. But this was halted by the 
world economic crisis of 1929, which was exacerbated 
in France by the perennial government obsession with 
preserving the gold standard. 

The surge forward was resumed immediately after 
World War II, but it was slowed down for some years 
by a variety of adverse factors: a war-debilitated pro- 
duction system; the multiplicity of economically useless 
middlemen; price controls based on the profit calcula- 
tions of marginal enterprises; the creation of favored 
public znd private cartels; governmental protectionist 
policies that advanced the vested interests of a great 
number of backward business enterprises. 

Successive postwar governmental attempts to modern- 
ize and rationalize the economy were stymied, largely 
for political reasons. For the fact is that France’s econ- 
omy is bifurcated: There is a progressive sector con- 
sisting of the technicians and the bulk of the investors 
in large-scale enterprise; and the backward sector, con- 
sisting of the majority of the productive population 
which either sells its services or engages in small in- 
dependent enterprise. Since the traditional political 
parties wanted to win elections, they were always ready 








André Philip is professor of law at the Sorbonne. He 
was General de Gaulle’s Commissioner of the Interior 
in 1942 and Finance Minister in Léon Blum’s postwar 
cabinet. A member of the Socialist Executive for 12 
years, he broke with his party over Algeria in 1957. 
Readers will recall his article, “The Birth of the 
Fifth Republic,” which appeared here July 7-14, 1958. 
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FRANCE’S NEW ELITE 


Recent political transformation has been accompanied by the rise to 


power of bureaucratic, managerial and industrial groups 


By André Philip 


to penalize financially all the big industrial and com- 
mercial firms, in favor of artisans, small business and 
family enterprises. The inventive, innovating clements 
of the economy have thus been at the mercy of its 
backward sector. 

Nevertheless, the French economic structure has, 
quietly, steadily, almost inadvertently, been making great 
forward strides. Ironically enough, this progress has 
to a certain degree been made possible by the post- 
liberation colonial wars, in Indo-China and Algeria. 
Though these wars seriously strained the country’s credit 
and financial balance, they stimulated a great productive 
effort in plants producing military goods and in the 
aeronautic, electronic, automotive, chemical and ma- 
chinery industries. 

France’s entry into the European Common Market 
was a decisive step forward. During the past two years, 
French industrialists abandoned their long-standing op- 
position to this program, accepted the terms of the 
European economic agreements and began to reorganize 
production so as to lower costs. They emerged from a 
state of immobility and thoroughly adopted the most 
modern technical, industrial and commercial forms. 

This economic transformation has brought new social 
groups to power—bureaucrats, managers of enterprises, 
workers in big industry. The bureaucratic elements, 
above all, have increased in influence. It was actually 
they who governed France behind the facade of the 
Fourth Republic’s weak, unstable governments. Now 
they hold power openly, and it is among these technical 
administrators that President de Gaulle has found his 
closest collaborators. 

These top functionaries, experienced in serving the 
State, are disinterested and competent workers. They 
tend naturally to think in terms of plans that will en- 
hance their country’s authority, power and prestige 
By temperament, they have confidence in experts, es- 
pecially such as can strengthen the State. By experience, 
they have formed the habit of negotiation and ‘concilia- 
tion, and so ‘they orient themselves easily to the con- 
ceptions of European unity and a Franco-African com- 
munity. 

The second social grouping that has attained power 
is composed of the managers and executives of large en- 
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terprises, both public and private. Though most of them 
have higher salaries than the government functionaries, 
they do not own capital in the enterprises they ad- 
minister. And if some of them are still owners, their 
firms are linked to the large industries from which they 
receive orders and on which they must consequently 
depend in making their decisions. 

These managers think in terms of planning. Profit, for 
them, is not immediate gain, but the result of long-term 
operations depending on the forward movement of the 
country’s whole economy and particularly on the in- 
tervention of the State, whose orders and investments 
are economically decisive. For these people, large private 
enterprises are not just objects of ownership. They are, 
rather, centers of a complicated contractual system in- 
volving rational mutual obligations between managers, 
workers, sellers of raw materials, consumers and capital 
investors. The role of the managers increasingly ap- 
proximates that of the directors of public enterprises. 
with a concomitant growth of their political power. 

The mentality of these men is scientific and technical. 
They are scornful of empty political rhetoric and are 
likely to believe that all problems are susceptible to ob- 
jective solution so long as politics is kept out of the pic- 
ture. They tend to be even more paternalistic than the 
public functionaries and have the pride of people who 
know they can and ought to impose their solutions on 
the mass of people. At the same time, they are in- 
terested in developing a science of human relations and 
have formed the habit of discussing problems with trade 
union leaders, whom they regard as technicians of mass 
action. 

On the problem of Algeria, it is only its economic 
aspects that interest these managers. They have no 
patience with demands for independence or integration: 
they consider such demands to be two different kinds 
of the same nonsense. As they see it, the real problem 
is to lay the basis for new economic expansion, ic build 
a modern industry, and so they are less concerned with 
the population’s immediate needs. But they would not 
hesitate to grant local and regional autonomy provided 
this did not lead to the rejection of economic planning. 

As for Europe, they are even more committed to con- 
tinental unity than are the bureaucrats, and they are 
trying to build this unity, so far as they can, by creating 
close personal and professional bonds with their counter- 
parts in the other five Common Market countries. Above 
all, what they desire for France is a state with a strong 
president, a government capable of making decisions— 
but one that is politically liberal, for they believe that 
technical progress is predicated on complete freedom 
of research, discussion and experimentation. 

A third social group that has come to power at the 
same time is composed of the workers in the nationalized 
sectors of the economy and in those private enterprises 
whose technology is so far advanced that manual labor 
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represents only a tiny fraction of its costs. These worker 
are constantly making rapid economic strides; their jy, 
comes rise through productivity premiums, and thej 
professicnal status is advanced on the basis of fixe 
rules of promotion. 

There is a growing distance and distinction betwee 
them and workers in marginal enterprises, whose hops 
for advancement are few; increasingly, their social pog. 
tion is defined by their function in the enterprise rathe 
than by membership in the working class. Above all 
they are ever more absorbed by the values of our presen! 
mass civilization and are attracted to the America 
model of society, in which professional groups struggk 
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vigorously to advance materially but without questioning 


the basic framework of the social structure. 

To these workers in what might be called “pilotix 
dustries” must be added the lower-paid technicians i 
all enterprises and the majority of office employes. The 
all feel they belong to a new middle class, one that ha 
nothing in common with the decadent pre-capitalist mid 
dle class. They think of their problems in technical tem 
within the framework of an economic plan, though sill 
with a view to immediate gain; and they are increasing 
ly eager to play a role in the conduct of their enterprisg 
Though they are not attracted to the distant ideal ¢ 
European unity, they are not opposed to it, and they am 
quite indifferent to events in Algeria. 

The de Gaulle Government reflects the rise io pow 
of these three new social groups of functionaries 
entrepreneurial managers and workers in “pilot-indis 
tries.” The paradox is that this Government was set 
by a revolt of the marginal sector of the economy af 
has been forced to associate itself with the Army ai 
finanze capital. The latter two are a graver threat if 
France’s progress than the former, which is backwari 
and is rapidly becoming an economic anachronism. 

The Army has long been an aristocratic caste, cursing 
the Republic even when obeying it. After the war, i 
was given a more democratic character by the reforms 
of the late Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny. In fact, feeling 
itself responsible to the nation, the Army has tried t) 
think politically, but it is not equipped to do so. The 
Army’s mentality has grown estranged from that 0! 
the rest of the nation: Constantly in action abroad, i 
has remained unaware of the profound changes at home: 
repeatedly defeated in battle, it has developed a bitter 
sense of abandonment by the country. 

Though military men are naturally attracted by the 
idea of planned production and collective organizatio! 
of economic and social life, they are totally disdainfil 
of capitalists and reject the profit factor. The Am 
leadership is animated by dreams of national greatnes 
which hinder a proper understanding of the real cot 
temporary problems, particularly those of Europea! 
unity and the association of Europe with an autonomol! 


Africa. 
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The cther powerful element, finance capita!. counts 
for less today in France than in the other Common 
Market countries, but it still plays an important role 
through banking and its investment influence on the 
communications media. Finance capital recognizes the 
need for economic progress, but associates it with the 
operation of the so-called free market, dominated, in 
actual fact, by the big industries in which the financiers 
actively participate. Eager to restore free competition and 
to curb the State’s intervention, the financiers regret the 
jisappearance of an ineffective parliamentary regime 
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which had served their interests. 
The finance capitalists would be willing enough to 
srant independence to Algeria, for they are indifferent 
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RENCH PLANT: FROM IMMOBILITY TO MODERNITY 
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0 political forms as long as business prospers. And 
heir experience in Tunisia and Morocco taught them 
hat they could readily adapt to such new situations. 
They favor European union but would prefer a free 
trade zone and a general lowering of tariffs to enable 
capital to circulate with complete freedom. 

Now, the Government, constituted in this fashion, 
faced a catastrophic economic situation when it came 
'o power. Preceding regimes had believed it possible 
both to finance the Algerian war and to realize social 
teforms; these policies, however, resulted in higher 
prices, export reduction and an unfavorable balance of 
trade, Equilibrium could only be achieved by increasing 
*xports, restricting the domestic sale of exportable com- 
modities and using taxes and credit to pay for indis- 
pensable industrial projects and large investment in 
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mah. ‘sential economic sectors. This is the policy of expan- 
nome @sion desired by de Gaulle and the majority of the social 
soups now in power. 
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As a Socialist, I feel it is imperative to look realis- 
tically at the concrete economic and political situation, 
to re-examine old doctrines and to define relevant policies 
to meet the new conditions. 

In the 19th century it was possible to improve the 
workers’ standard of living by such laws as those pro- 
viding for a progressive income tax and social security. 
Today, however, it is quite unrealistic to seek an egali- 
tarian distribution of goods in France by legislation. 
Though salaried employes in France have not been 
progressively pauperized, there is no doubt that their 
economic condition has not been even _ relatively 
ameliorated. The explanation for this is that there is 
little social inequality in France: From 1922 to 1958 
the workers’ share of the national income rose from 
45 to 52 per cent; at the same time, the number of 
salaried employes also increased, so that the average 
income of each person has remained about the same. 

The fact is that by stressing the primacy of monetary 
redistribution, the politicians have demoralized the whole 
country. They have created in all groups a petty bourgeois 
state of mind, which is unwilling to achieve anything 
by effort or sacrifice and which conceives of the state 
as a cow to be milked. 

The real problem today, then, is not social inequality 
but the general mediocrity of the standard of living. This 
is the problem that must be faced, especially as the 
number of functionaries, salaried employes and workers 
in the modern industrial sector grows. In the future, 
all new benefits will be paid for by the whole population 
through direct or indirect taxation. Such benefits will 
be along the line of free services for everybody in health, 
social security and particularly education. 

At the present time, the problem of a just distribution 
of income has taken on a new form. It has become an 
international, rather than a national question. Thus, 
there is a greater income gap between the Aigerian 
peasant and the poorest paid French worker than be- 
tween such a worker and the richest capitalist in 
France. Similarly, the average income in the United 
States ‘is 35 times greater than that in India. The dis- 
tribution of wealth must henceforth be regarded as a 
world problem, and the economically advanced countries 
must, if they are to survive, devote at least three per 
cent of their annual national incomes to aid for under- 
developed countries. This aid should not be considered 
charity, but rather a contribution to the productive power 
of the underdeveloped countries, from which the rest 
of the world will ultimately benefit. 

If the old Socialist doctrine of the distribution of 
wealth within a country is now outmoded, must the same 
be said for direct action by trade unions and other 
working class groups? In this case, it would be more 
correct to speak not of an end to action, but of limits. 
which, however, can be expanded as France comes of 
age industrially. In advanced industries, productivity 
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grows rapidly, and the amount spent on wages becomes 
less and less significant in determining costs; as we have 
noted, this makes it possible for employes to gain sub- 
stantial and increasing advantages. 

In considering the limits of trade-union action for 
wage increases, certain distinctions must be borne in 
mind. For example, as a result of such action, the high 
wages prevalent in model industries might well spread 
to the industrial sector whose productivity has not ad- 
vanced at the same rate and to the same level. If wages 
there are already sufficiently high so that any iicrease 
would be spent on the purchase of durable goods, then 
such a wage rise could become a factor making for a 
rise in productivity. For the industrialists would feel 
compelled, if they had to grant such wage increases, 
finally to replace handwork by mechanization. 

On the other hand, if the wages in the backward 
sector, even when raised, are high enough only to permit 
purchase of more food products, the sole result would 
be inflationary—a price rise that would profit only re- 
tailers or possibly also farmers. Trade-union action in 
France, therefore, if it is to have a truly positive impact, 
must be directed first of all toward a reorganization of 
the mechanics of distribution and of the technical con- 
ditions of agricultural production. 

The time has come to recognize that the period of 
revolutionary romanticism is at an end, and phraseology 
that no longer corresponds to reality ought to be dropped. 
The only class that is capable of making a revolution 
today is the very class which is actually doing so, the 
class that in fact has the power to administer, organize 
and create. At the present time, we live in a system 
that can no longer be called capitalist, nor yet Socialist. 
It is, in fact, a rapidly evolving system, and any criticism 
of it ought to be responsible and realistic, rather than 
romantic and oppositionist for the sake of opposition. 
The immediate concern must be to eliminate those finan- 
cial and industrial elements which have failed to meet the 
needs of our time, and to seek to integrate the Army into 
the nation’s democratic life. 

For the future, there are two main tasks. The first 
ought to be the achievement of a technically perfected 
economic organization, in order to produce a general 
increase of the national income. This goal is of primary 
importance. For years, the general discontent of the 
French people has stemmed from the fact that our 
citizens have not had enough income to buy products 
such as automobiles, television sets, household gadgets, 
etc. The general insufficiency of income has been due 
to technical backwardness and low productivity. An 
increase of national income is above all necessary, since 
part of it will have to be drained off to help the under- 
developed countries. 

In recent years, the annual rate of industrial growth 
in the six Common Market countries has been 5.75 per 
cent. This compares with 8-10 per cent in the USSR. 
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and about 1.5 per cent in the U.S. But our six countrig 
have now entered a period of regression, which, if j 
continues, will have rendered useless all the sacrifice; 
made for national defense, and 10 years from now ow 
whole continent might as a result be under a totalitarian 
dictatorship. The European Economic Community mug 
therefore set for itself the goal of a minimum annua} 
economic growth of 6-7 per cent. 

Regular growth is possible only in terms of a pla 
and all that goes with it—the determination of priorities, 
the systematic use of nationalized enterprises, a selective 
policy of price and credit controls, and continual publi 
investment in new industries. The real political struggle 
is between those who seek to maintain high profits ani 
low taxes and those who desire increased public inves. 
ment and lower profits, accompanied by higher taxes for 
the whole population, if necessary. 

But it will not suffice to increase production. The real 
problem will arise in the new world we are entering, afte 
the techniques of flexible planning have been adoptei 
everywhere. The problem then will be that of freedom 
which may well be threatened by our very viciory over 
poverty. Such a victory, purchased at the price of men‘ 
unendurable ennui, would be too dear. That is why th 
fundamental task ahead is to decentralize decision-making 
bodies, to multiply autonomous local groups. to gain 
the workers’ participation in the conduct of economir 
enterprises. 

Though man ought to be a responsible person in 
all public spheres, he ought never to be considered total: 
ly committed in any of his actions. He has the righ! 
to maintain his private life and liberty of thought, in 
dependent of any particular group to which he ma 
belong. 

Men may be distinguished not so much by the ends 
they proclaim as by the means they are willing to utilize. 
Final ends have little importance, since long before the’ 
are attained the very facts which made them appealing 
will have changed completely. On the other hand, the 
sentiments to which one appeals in trying to realize such 
ends are completely real. If one appeals to the egoism 
of certain groups—races, nations, classes—one will in 
evitably create an egoistic society. If one appeals to hatred 
and violence, one will create a society of hatred ani 
violence. 















The real difference is not between those who seek 
to create a capitalist society or a collectivistic society 
or an anarchistic society or what have you—but betwee 
those who are ready to torture others to attain their 
ends and those who will never accept such methods. The 
primacy of the individual must be the first principle 
the affirmation of his supreme dignity, which must 
recognized as higher than all group interests and l 
group moralities. For after all, what is it that we wat! 
to create, if not a responsible society freely ruled bi 
responsible men? 


The New Leader 
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NEW TENSIONS IN FINLAND 


Inter-party struggles and Soviet pressures increase political instability 


HELSINKI 
ARADOXICALLY, with the approach 
pi; the Midnight Sun, political 
illumination in Finland grows dim- 
mer by the hour. The minority Agra- 
rian Government of V. J. Sukselainen, 
successor to the broad coalition which 
fell victim to Soviet and domestic 
pressures at the end of last year, 
is still in office but appears to be 
living on borrowed time. Supported 
at the outset by the non-Communist 
parties in the Diet, the Agrarians are 
leaning more and more toward the 
left in an effort to stay in power, in 
the face of Socialist and Conserva- 
tive demands for expanding the 
cabinet base. 

The Social Democratic party 
(SDP) is now permanently split, the 
leftist opposition having established 
its own organization called the Social 
Democratic League of Workers and 
Small Farmers. Though not labeled 
a political party, the League is or- 
ganized and operates like one. And 
what shaped up two years ago as an 
intramural feud based primarily on 
personality conflicts at the top is 
now an all-out, no-holds-barred fight 
for the non-Communist labor vote. 
The ultimate resolution of the strug- 
gle will doubtless favor the parent 
party, but probably not before the 
general elections scheduled for 1962. 

The SDP and Conservatives are 
both on record as favoring dissolu- 
tion of the Diet and special elections 
in the near future. But the Agrarians, 
whose electoral strength is jeopard- 
ized by the pro-Soviet policies of its 
“asphalt farmer” leadership, are op- 
posed to new elections at all costs. 
The only man empowered to call 
special elections, President Urho 
Kekkonen, seems to agree with the 
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wait-and-see view of his former party 
colleagues. 

Perhaps the most unhealthy devel- 
opment in Finnish politics is the con- 
tinuing injection of foreign policy 
questions into the partisan struggle 
not only by the Communist-domi- 
nated forces (which everyone is 
used to), but also by the Socialist 
left wing and the Agrarians. Most 
recently these strange political bed- 
fellows cashed in on a strong denun- 
ciation of their common enemy, the 
SDP, by no less a figure than Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. In an 
interview carried on the front page 
of Pravda, Khrushchev blasted the 
Socialist leaders by name (Chairman 
Vain6 Tanner, Secretary Kaarlo 
Pitsinki, V. Leskinen and O. Lind- 
blom), accusing them of “serving 
circles in the West, particularly on 
the other side of the ocean, interested 
in worsening Finno-Soviet relations.” 

In reply, the SDP Executive Com- 
mittee issued a statement pointing 
out that the Soviet leader’s professed 
“respect for the sovereignty of states 
as well as national interests of all 
countries” did not jibe with his at- 
tack against Finnish Socialist leaders. 
The statement went on to reject the 
claim that “actions of the party or 
its leaders have been or are guided 
by the desire to please some im- 
perialist powers,” and it added sig- 
nificantly, “the Social Democratic 
party reserves its indisputable right 
to judge evidences of imperial- 
Wiles 
The present line of the Socialist 
left wing is perhaps best illustrated 
by its acceptance, together with the 
Communists and, to a lesser degree 
the Agrarians, of the Khrushchev 
charges. The left-Socialist Helsinki 


newspaper, Pdivdn Sanomat (itself 
printed on Communist presses), 
called the SDP Committee statement 
“hypocritical” and wrote editorially: 
“When a ship is running aground, 
the only thing to do is to jettison 
some of the cargo. The same applies 
to the Social Democratic party.” And 
the paper called for the immediate 
resignations of the persons fingered 
by the Soviet boss. 

The Social Democrats are not 
swerving from their traditional 
staunch opposition to Communism 
despite the foreign and domestic 
charges being leveled against them. 
Recently the SDP irritated the Com- 
munists no end by rejecting the lat- 
ter’s bid for “united front” coopera- 
tion between themselves, the Socialist 
left wing and the SDP in the Diet, 
with respect to passage of unem- 
ployment insurance and paid vaca- 
tions legislation. 

Internationally, the Finns are faced 
this spring with the problem of nego- 
tiating a long-term trade agreement 
with the Russians and, at the same 
time, preparing for active and fruit- 
ful membership in the Nordic Com- 
mon Market. Whether continuously 
increasing trade with their eastern 
neighbor is economically compatible 
with economic integration with their 
Scandinavian neighbors to the west 
remains to be seen. So far, the So- 
viets have not opposed Finland’s 
membership in the NCM, the Krem- 
lin’s policy apparently being to use 
Finland as a lever to wedge Denmark 
and Norway out of the Atlantic al- 
liance. Undoubtedly Khrushchev will 
have more to say on the subject of 
a neutral Nordic bloc in the course of 
his scheduled August visit to Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway. 
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Communist China’s First Decade —II 





JUSTICE AND THE LAW 


HE MARXIsT-LENINIST concept of 
2 onan justice” is fully concurred 
in by Chinese Communist chief Mao 
Tse-tung. He holds that the law is an 
instrument of the state to realize So- 
cialism and to suppress the enemy 
class. In discussing the apparatus 
of the people’s state, Mao has de- 
clared: “The army, police and courts 
of the state are instruments by which 
classes oppress classes. To the hostile 
classes the state apparatus is the 
instrument of oppression. It is 
violent, not benevolent.” 

In line with Mao’s objective of 
using the legal process as a powerful 
weapon, the Communist Government, 
immediately after its conquest of the 
Chinese mainland in 1949, abrogated 
all the laws codified by the Nation. 
alist Government. Although a few 
basic statutes (the marriage law. the 
agrarian reform law, the trade-union 
law, regulations for the control of 
counter-revolutionaries, etc.) have 
been enacted since then, there has 
existed, in general, a partial legal 
vacuum. At present, the People’s Re- 
public does not have a comprehensive 
code for civil or criminal law or for 
legal procedure. 

During the “Hundred Flowers” 
period of relative political relaxation 
in the spring of 1957, a number of 
liberal-minded Chinese jurists criti- 
cized the Government’s reluctance to 
produce complete codes. They pointed 
out that there were “no basic laws 
for the people to rely upon.” ‘The few 
statutes in existence, they said. were 
full of extremely vague and sweeping 
provisions. These specialists also de- 
clared that the people’s constitutional 
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rights were violated, basic rules of 
evidence ignored and_ excessively 
severe punishments inflicted on “un- 
desirable elements” and on persons 
with “impure backgrounds” (people 
of bourgeois origins). 

For instance, according to a report 
in the People’s Daily (September 13- 
15, 1957), Wu Ch’uan-yi, then a 
member of the Bureau of Law Codifi- 
cation, an organ of the State Council, 
had said earlier that “laws are con- 
stantly violated” and that the present 
scanty enactments are “exceedingly 
confused” and have “hundreds of 
conflicting provisions.” As a result, 
he asserted. “it is difficult for the 
people to observe the present laws of 
the People’s Republic.” 

In defense of the present crude 
and sketchy laws, a writer in the 
legal journal, Cheng-fa Yen-chiu 
(Political and Legal Research), 
stated: “[Complicated] laws cannot 


go to the masses. They cannot be 
used by the masses as weapons. ... 
Therefore, our laws, for the con § 
venience of the people, should be 
easy to understand, remember, exe- 
cute and check. At the same time, the 
laws and decrees should be written 
in common, popular and clear lan. 
guage, with both vivid and concrete 
expressions. Since all laws and de- 
crees intended to exercise dictatorial 
power over our enemies or to solve 
the internal contradictions among the 
people must be controlled by the 
masses, all of our laws should be 
drafted in such a way as to meet the 
above requirement. If our laws were 
rigidly formulated in accordance with 
the legal concept of the bourgeoisie, 
they would hinder the class struggle 
and shackle the masses.” 

The official explanation for the long 
delay in enacting detailed statutes 
and complete codes was given by 
Tung Pi-wu, newly elected Vice- 
Chairman of the State and former 
President of the Supreme People’s 
Court, in his report to the National 
People’s Congress on September 19, 
1956. He emphasized that “our 
people’s democratic laws musi not be 
prematurely, over-rigidly and_sub- 
jectively enacted.” He further ex- 
plained that laws should be gradually 
made to meet the “objective demand 
of political and economic develop- 
ment; therefore the enactments must 
proceed from the simple to more 
complex provisions.” 

Tung criticized those who pressed 
for the issuance of complete codes 
as unrealistic and argued that the 
temporary incompleteness of the law 
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is unavoidable in a newly rebuilt 
country. However, he conceded that 
the recurrent proposals for the early 
enactment of important basic laws 
could not be lightly dismissed: “If 
we let the present situation of the 
incompletion of laws continue, or if 
we drag out the enactment process 
too long, there is no gainsaying that 
there will be a serious problem.” 

When no applicable laws are avail- 
able, “political and legal workers” 
are directed to adhere to the policy of 
the Central People’s Government and 
of the Communist party. Policy as 
a substitute for laws bore the brunt 
of the law professors’ attack in the 
short-lived relaxation period. They 
complained that the constant shift of 
policies actually left the people in 
the dark and that the present meager 
laws were as elastic as a “rubber 
ruler.” However, in the May 1958 
issue of the Cheng-fa Yen-chiu, a 
symposium of nine faithful Commu- 
nist judges and procurators bitterly 
denounced the “rightist” and “capi- 
talist” view of those scholars and 
reiterated the omnipotence of the 
Party policy as the basis for legal 
decisions. 

As reported in the 1956 People’s 
Handbook, by 1955, people’s courts 
in all large cities had formulated and 
adopted their own civil and criminal 
procedures. In the early part of 1956, 
the Trial Committee of the Supreme 
People’s Court compiled two sum- 
maries of current civil and criminal 
procedures. In these two studies, 
some conflicts among the different 
procedures of the people’s courts in 
the large cities were adjusted. How- 
ever, these two documents were sent 
to the lower courts only on an experi- 
mental basis. A similar project to 
unify the criminal procedures of the 
intermediate and people’s 
courts in all provinces was carried 
out in 1957. A draft of this code has 
also been issued to the lower courts 
for experimental purposes. 

Article 76 of the Constitution stipu- 
lates that the people’s courts are in- 
dependent in the exercise of their 
judicial authority and are subject 
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only to law. During the “Hundred 
Flowers” stage, a group of legal 
scholars, citing the above provision, 
urged the Communist party to grant 
more independence to the courts. 
The jurists argued that though all 
judges should follow the Party leader- 
ship by observing its general policies 
and directions, the Party should not 
interfere with trial work and de- 
cisions in individual cases. 

Subsequently this view was sharp- 
ly attacked. A recent legal article on 
the “Reactionary Nature of ‘Judicia! 
Independence’ ” indicates that Arti- 
cle 76 is a dead letter. The author 
unequivocally demands that the 
people’s courts be absolutely subject 
to Party leadership: “People’s courts 
must not only ask for general direc- 
tions regarding policies, Party lines 
and other important matters from 
the members of the standing commit- 
tees of the Communist party, but they 
must also accept directions from the 
Party in trying individual cases. 
Since the main activity of the people’s 
court is to try cases, the correct han- 
dling of each individual case must 
reflect thorough imple- 
mentation of Party policy. If Party 
leadership is not exercised in the trial 
work of each case, then Party leader- 
ship would become an_ abstract 
formality. So-called guiding policies 
and principles would become empty 
words. Clearly, Party 
would thus be nullified.” 

Although the draft of the criminal 
code has not been made public, some 
features likely to be included in it 
can be detected from the discussions 
of Communist jurists in the official 
legal journals. 

Crime by analogy (a principle of 
Soviet criminal law recently attacked 
by Soviet legal scholars) is strongly 
defended by the Chinese jurists. The 
principle is incorporated in Article 
16 of the Regulations for the Sup- 
pression of Counter-revolutionaries, 
enacted in 1951. It provides that 
“ . . All other crimes committed 
with counter-revolutionary intent but 
not specified in the law should be 
punished analogous 


concrete, 


leadership 


according to 


specified crimes.” This provision ac- 
tually makes judges ex post facto 
legislators. 

During the “Hundred Flowers” 
period, a number of law professors 
in Shanghai and Peking urged the 
exclusion of the crime-by-analogy 
concept from the future Communist 
advocated the 
restoration of the nullum crimen 
sine lege (no crime without a law) 
doctrine. This principle was adopted 
by the Nationalist Criminal Code and 
is recognized by all civilized nations. 

A similar attitude is expressed in 
an official textbook, Lectures on the 
General Provisions of the Criminal 
Law of the People’s Republic of 
China, published in September 1957 
by the principal training institute 
for judges and prosecutors in Peking. 
Although this book did not espouse 
the immediate rejection of this un- 
popular principle, it was in favor 
of its eventual eradication: “After a 


criminal code and 


number of years of national Socialist 
reconstruction and experience in the 
struggle against crimes, and when 
our criminal code has become more 
nearly complete, we might then con- 
sider the abolition of the analogy 
doctrine.” In the latter part of 1958, 
when the pendulum in Red China had 
swung back in a less liberal direction, 
a Cheng-fa Yen-chiu author criti- 
cized this view as unrealistic. 

The principle of presumption of in- 
nocence, strongly urged by legal re- 
formers in 1956, has recently been 
openly rejected in official publica- 
tions. Chinese legal writers, following 
the latest Party line, have denounced 
the presumption of innocence as a 
“reactionary bourgeois principle of 
law, which only serves the interest of 
the enemy of the people.” The fol- 
lowing is a typical warning directed 
to Chinese prosecutors and judges: 

“TSince the Constitution and the 
Regulation Governing Arrest and De- 
tention] provide that people are sub- 
ject to arrest only in accordance with 
law, those who are legally arrested 
must be presumed guilty. If one con- 
siders such cases from the point of 
view of ‘innocence,’ his intention 
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must be to shield criminals from 
punishment. If one is confident that 
he has enough evidence to sustain the 
charges against a counter-revolution- 
ary criminal and yet presumes the 
accused innocent, his intention must 
be to see these criminals go scot-free 
and to let them continue to do harm 
to the people. Such an attitude in fact 
represents the capitalist class’s re- 
actionary principle of presumption 
of innocence.” 

The rule of “free conscientious 
judgment of evidence,” a salient fea- 
ture of Nationalist criminal law, has 
also been rejected by the Commu- 
nists. Under this doctrine, a judge, 
when using his discretion to evaluate 
the evidence, is to be guided by 
logic, common sense and especially 
his own conscience. A plea by liberal 
jurists for the restoration of this 
rule was made briefly, and in vain, 
in 1956. 

Forced labor has been used ex- 
tensively in Communist China to 
serve two purposes: to check internal 
dissent and to keep the labor cost 
of ambitious economic projects to 
a minimum. In 1949, Mao Tse-tung 
formulated the through 
labor” policy in his famous essay, 
“On the People’s Democratic Dicta- 
torship.” In discussing the way to 
deal with reactionaries, he said that 
if they desisted from counter-revolu- 
tionary activities, their lives would 
be spared and they would be given 
work to reform themselves through 
labor. He also stressed that “the state 
will force them to work if they do not 
want to do so voluntarily.” 

Just before the abrupt end of the 
political relaxation in the middle of 
1957, legal reformers assailed this 
policy. They pointed out that the 
heads of the “re-education centers” 
failed to adhere to the well-publicized 
1956 Party principle that “reform is 
the primary object and production is 
only secondary.” These liberal schol- 
ars stressed that “reform through 
labor” was actually used primarily to 
fulfill production quctas and to in- 
crease the economic strength of the 
regime. Although Lo Jui-ch’ing. the 


“reform 
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Minister of Public Security, had ad- 
mitted such mistakes in his 1956 re- 
port to the National People’s Con- 
gress, a Cheng-fa Yen-chiu author re- 
cently attacked these criticisms of 
correctional labor as “poisonous 
slander by rightist elements.” 

Lo Jui-ch’ing, in his 1957 report 
on counter-revolutionary activities, 
pointed out that according to a 
“scientific” estimate based on ex- 
perience obtained from campaigns 
against counter-revolutionaries, ap- 
proximately five per cent of the per- 
sonnel in the Party, Government, 
Army, mass organizations, schools, 
etc., are undiscovered counter-revolu- 
tionaries. For the 28-month period 
between June 1955 and October 1957, 
according to the 1958 People’s Hand- 
book, over 100,000 “counter-revolu- 
tionaries” were arrested. Among 
these political criminals, over 5,000 
were members of the Communist 
party and over 3,000, members of the 
Communist Youth Corps. 

Peking has a vast army of political 
crime-hunters. In 1957, in addition 
to the more than 750,000 cadres es- 
pecially assigned to the job of 
eliminating counter-revolutionaries, 
about one million activists were en- 
gaged in the same campaign. 

The most significant of the ex- 
trajudicial coercion measures in Com- 
munist China is the decree entitled 
“Decision on Re-education and Re- 
habilitation Through Labor,” issued 
by the State Council on August 3, 
1957. Lawyers in the outside world 
will find this decree even more ab- 
horrent than the Soviet prototype of 
* enacted 
by some individual republics of the 
USSR in 1957. Article 100 of the 
Constitution, which provides that 
“citizens of the People’s Republic of 
China must abide by the Constitution 
and the law, uphold discipline at 
work, keep public order and respect 
social ethics,” is cited as a legal basis 
for this decree. 

This measure is directed against 
the following four groups of people: 
(1) Those who evade useful work 
and “behave like rascals,” and habit- 


“anti-social parasitic laws’ 





ual cheaters and thieves. (2) Minor 
counter-revolutionary and _ anti-So. 
cialist elements who are dismissed 
from their jobs and cannot earn a 
living. (These two groups are limited 
to those whose offense is not punish. 
able under the criminal law.) (3) 
Those who are able to work but re. 
fuse to do so, or who violate regula. 
tions, disturb the peace and are now 
jobless. (4) Those who refuse to ac. 
cept specific job assignments and 
those who refuse to be transferred 
or relocated. 

It is pointed out in the decree that 
its purpose is not only to serve asa 
measure for “reform through labor,” 
but also as a means of solving the em- 
ployment problem. Persons of the 
above four categories may be sent 
to a special labor camp for an in. 
definite period of time. 

Unlike the Soviet “anti-social 
parasitic laws” under which the de. 
cision to exile a person is to be made 
by a meeting of neighbors, the Chi- 
nese decree authorizes many dif: 
ferent groups of persons to render 
such judgment. Civil administrative 
organs, the police, the unit in which 
the person works or studies, and the 
parents or guardians of the person 
may pass the “sentence.” The decision 
is then submitted to the People’s 
Committee of the province or city (or 
its authorized organs) for final ap- 
proval. 

Labor camps are established in all 
provinces, autonomous regions and 
large cities. Persons committed there 
are forced to work and to be indoc: 
trinated. The release of such “anti- 
social parasitic elements” is to be 
determined by the camp authorities. 

This extrajudicial measure of coer- 
cion, issued by the State Council im- 
mediately after the abrupt conclusion 
of the “Hundred Flowers” period. 
was evidently designed to punish 
those intellectuals who had _ voiced 
their discontent. In 1956 and the first 
half of 1957, student unrest was pre 
valent at universities in Peking. 
Shanghai, Nanking and other bis 
cities; posters with anti-Government 
and anti-Communist slogans welt 
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found on these campuses. It was re- 
ported later that a large number of 
students were expelled from school 
because of such activities. Since this 
State Council decree contains a speci- 
fic provision directed at these ex- 
pellees. it is not difficult to guess the 
whereabouts of these young scholars 
today. And since judicial bodies 
play no part under this measure, the 
adverse publicity of court trials which 
might have shown the Government’s 
high-handedness toward the youth 
(a favored group in Communist 
China) was avoided. 

Under Article 70 of the Communist 
Chinese Constitution, the accused is 
guaranteed the right to be defended 
by counsel. Tung Pi-wu, President 
of the Sapreme People’s Court, in his 
1956 report to the National People’s 
Congress. admitted that in some 
courts this right was restricted or 
forbidden. During the “Hundred 
Flowers” period, a number of legal 
writers ventured the opinion that at- 
torneys should be allowed to keep 
professional secrets. 

Su Lui. writing in Cheng-fa Yen- 
chiu in 1957 advocated this view. 
But in the April 1958 issue of this 
periodical. the same author wrote an- 
other article denouncing his previous 
view as “extremely wrong and ab- 
surd.” In his second article, which 
probably reflects the current official 
position. Su Lui stated that if a per- 
son entrusts his attorney with his 
secret the attorney is obligated to per- 
suade his client to inform the investi- 
gating organ or the court. In case 
his client refuses to follow his ad- 
vice, he must denounce his client 
and testify against him. 

In line with the recent “Great Leap 
Forward” campaign, various simpli- 
fied procedures have been improvised 
by individual people’s courts in order 
to match the efficiency of economic 
production. For instance, Cheng Tou, 
president of the people’s court in 
Ping-ting-shan (a newly industrial- 
ized town). reported in a legal peri- 
odical that in March 1958, a joint 
conference on the Great Leap For- 
ward was convened by Ping-ting- 
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shan’s public security organs and 
court. 

It was resolved at the meeting that 
pre-trial investigators, procurators 
and judges, in the interest of efficien- 
cy, were free to put any procedural 
rules in abeyance. It was also decided 
that the pre-trial investigators, pro- 
curators and judges should form a 
mobile team to bring the court to the 
people. Cheng Tou proudly states that 
justice in the Great-Leap-Forward 
style was achieved by enforcing a 
policy of “arrest on the spot, investi- 
gate on the spot, indict on the spot, 
try on the spot and sentence on the 
spot.” “Two typical cases,” Cheng 
stated, “were disposed of in 80 min- 
utes flat. from the arrest of the crimi- 
nal to the passing of the sentence.” 

In the latter part of 1957, six prom- 
inent Communist supervisory officials, 
judges and procurators were purged 
by the Party and attacked at the pub- 
lic anti-rightist meetings because of 
their liberal leanings, The con- 
demned list include Wang Han, Dep- 
uty Minister of Supervision; Chia 
Ch’ien, Chief Justice of the Criminal 
Division of the Supreme People’s 
Court; Chu Yao-t’ang, Deputy Chief 
Justice of the Supreme People’s 
Court; Lu Ming-chien, Director of the 
Research Department, Supreme Peo- 
ple’s Court; Liu Hui-chih, Deputy 
Procurator-General of the Procuracy 
of Transportation, Supreme People’s 
Procuracy; and Wang Li-chung, Di- 
rector of the First Office, Supreme 
People’s Procuracy. 

In a leading editorial in December 
20, 1957, The People’s Daily assailed 
these Communist jurists: The “com- 
mon characteristics of these rightists 
is that they all plotted to turn such 
important weapons of the people’s 
dictatorship as state supervisory or- 
gans, judicial organs and prosecutors’ 
offices into instruments of the bour- 
geoisie, of rightist, anti-Party and 
anti-Socialist elements.” 

Following the Soviet system, the 
educational role of law is emphasized 
in Communist China. Peking seeks to 
use the law as a means of training 
people to fulfill the responsibilities 


imposed on them by the Communist 
party and State. The 1951 law that 
established the people’s courts speci- 
fies that they are to conduct propa- 
ganda and education among litigants 
and among the masses in general con- 
cerning the observance of the laws. 

The regime’s insistence on making 
law a part of general education is re- 
flected in a special survey made in 
1958 by Chou Hsin-min, the deputy 
director of the newly established In- 
stitute of Juridical Sciences of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences. He re- 
ported that during the Great Leap 
Forward campaign, in a steel produc- 
tion area, where most cases were 
against steel workers, mass rallies of 
factory workers were called to learn 
the significance of the cases. Accom- 
panying such meetings, a tremendous 
legal propaganda campaign 
launched in the press, on hand-writ- 
ten wall newspapers, in cartoons and 
pictures, on the radio and in hand- 
bills, in public debates, street speeches 
and exhibitions, 

In Lin-hsien, a small steel produc- 
tion center in Honan Province, propa- 
ganda teams composed of pre-trial in- 
vestigators, procurators and judges 
were sent to the steel factories to hold 
demonstration trials of important 
criminal cases. The workers became 
so law-conscious after such propa- 
ganda trials, Chou added, that within 
two days after the trials were over 
more than 100 workers had gone to 
the authorities to confess their undis- 


was 


covered crimes. 

Today, the proposals to liberalize 
the laws, to speed up the long-delayed 
codification process, to improve the 
present confused state of law, voiced 
by legal reformers during the “Hun- 
dred Flowers” period, are totally re- 
jected by the regime. If Peking’s pres- 
ent political climate (which points to 
more rigid control and less freedom) 
continues, there is little likelihood 
that any legal reforms will be carried 
out in the near future. Peking now 
takes the position that since the Peo- 
ple’s Republic is infallible, its omni- 
potent apparatus should not be im- 
peded by any juridical restrictions. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


West Germany's 
Political Uproar 


CHAMBERLIN 


ITHIN TWO MONTHS, two first- 
Wi political storms have 
erupted in normally placid Bonn. 
The first came with the announce- 
ment by Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
of his intention to be a candidate for 
the soon-vacant office of German 
President, a decision which would 
have implied his relinquishment of 
his present post. The second broke 
out when Adenauer reconsidered his 
decision and decided to remain 
Chancellor. 

Political crises have been increas- 
ingly infrequent in postwar Germany 
for two reasons. The powerful, com- 
manding personality of Adenauer has 
overshadowed all potential rivals, 
both among his political enemies and 
among his friends. And the three 
votes of confidence which “Der Alte” 
received in national elections have 
been inspired by a steadily rising 
curve in German national prestige 
and in the German standard of living. 

As a former German exchange 
student in America put it: “I am 
grateful to Adenauer, and so, I am 
sure are many other Germans, be- 
cause he has done so much to restore 
Germany’s good name in the world. 
I am sure I would not have had 
such a friendly reception in America 
if it had not been for the Chancellor’s 
record of unswerving loyalty to the 
ideals of Western anti-Communist al- 
liance and a united Europe, of paying 
for the Nazi 


crimes against the Jews, and of 


restitution to Israel 
settling Germany’s debts.” 

And every year the bread-and- 
butter argument 
Christian 
stronger. 


for Adenauer’s 
Democrats has become 


Production and _ exports 
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have zoomed; some 12 million Ger- 
mans and people of German origin, 
driven from their homes east of the 
Oder-Neisse line, have been absorbed 
with amazing success into the econ- 
omy; employment has been full and 
the wage trend has gone steadily up- 
ward. Why, then, these two recent 
political crises? 

These have not been the result of 
widespread popular discontent with 
the foreign or domestic policies of the 
Bonn Administration; recent pro- 
vincial elections show little change 
in the balance of voting strength. The 
crises are the product of the com- 
plicated personal relations between 
some of the men at the top. 

Adenauer’s original design was to 
put up the rotund, enormously ener- 
getic and popular Minister of Eco- 


Erhard, as_ the 


Christian Democratic candidate for 


nomics, Ludwig 
the Presidency. This design went 
astray when Erhard showed reluc- 
be kicked upstairs (the 
Presidency, under the Constitution 


tance to 


of 1949, is a ceremonial office which 
carries little real power) and many 
of the Christian Democratic mem- 
hers of the Bundestag, seeing in 
Erhard the most forceful and popu- 
lar leader next to Adenauer, sym- 
pathized with this reluctance. 

Then Adenauer announced his own 
intention to stand for election to the 
Presidency. The Social Democrats 
had nominated for the office Carlo 
Schmid, a man with considerable ap- 
peal beyond the ranks of the party: 
and the argument was that the 
Christian Democrats could be sure 
of winning only if they put up a 
strong candidate of their own. 


But in making this decision, 
Adenauer, despite his long experience 
and skill in political in-fighting, 
seems to have committed two miscal- f 
culations. First, observing how his 
personal friend and _ political ally, 
Charles de Gaulle, was _ virtually 
ruling France from the Presidential 
office, he seems to have felt that he J 
might retain much of his former § 
power after exchanging the Chancel. 
lorship for the Presidency. But de 
Gaulle had secured a drastic modif.- 
cation of the French Constitution, 
very much enlarging the powers of 
the President. 

Moreover, Adenauer seems to have 
been confident that he could appoint 
as his successor Franz Etzel, Minister 
of Finance, a man whom ke regarded 
as thoroughly in harmony with his 
views. But it soon became evident 
that the majority sentiment in his 
party was in favor of Erhard. 

For several reasons Adenauer dis- 
likes the idea of seeing Erhard as his 
successor. There was probably some 
sense of personal rivalry: Erhard is 
the only figure in the Cabinet who. 
because of the outstanding success 
of his old-fashioned liberal economic 
policies, stood out as a strong per: 
sonality in his own right. Moreover, 
Adenauer, more for political than for 
economic reasons, is strongly com: § 
mitted to the continental six-nation 
Common Market. Erhard, a strong 
advocate of freedom of international 
trade, has been eager to see the 
Common Market somewhat diluted 
and relaxed, by the creation of a 
wider free trade area. 

Adenauer, on the Western team. 
has been playing the role of line: 
backer. Whenever he spots a new § 
Soviet thrust, designed to weaken 
or disrupt the Western alliance. he 
rushes in to break it up. He 
probably doubts whether Erhard, a 
man of specialized economic know: 
edge, would diagnose these bear 
traps surely and promptly. Politically, 
Adenauer’s changing decisions are 
unfortunate; constitutionally, his po 
sition seems sound, unless he is ul 
seated by his own party. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Great Debate in U.S. Diplomacy 


Dream and Reality: Aspects of American Foreign Policy. 


By Louis J. Halle. 
Harper & Brothers. 327 pp. $5.00. 


Louis J. HALLE capped long serv- 
ice in the State Department with a 
year at the National War College and 
then an appointment to the Policy 
Planning Staff. He arrived near the 
close of the Staff’s significant and 
interesting period and stayed on for 
awhile into its dull season. Then he 
left for academic life—at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for two years and 
then, since 1956, at the Graduate 
School of International Studies in 
Geneva. 

The present book, Dream and 
Reality: Aspects of American Foreign 
Policy, grew out of a lecture series 
presented at the latter distinguished 
institution. It consists of 25 brief 
chapters intended not so much to de- 
tail the story of United States rela- 
tionships with the world but rather 
to shed light on, and give focus to, 
these relationships—and this they do 
in a distinctive and valuable way. 
Halle’s insights and urbanity used to 
show through even in bureaucratic 
papers. In such a work as the one 
at hand they make reading about 
foreign policy really a sheer de- 
light. 

Halle writes of the discrepancy be- 
tween assumptions and requirements, 
a problem not peculiar to the U.S. 
Halle makes plain that he is using 
the American experience only to 
exemplify a general predicament: 
Human nature is simply inadequate 
for the business of relating a politi- 
cally organized people to the rest 
of world. The relevant factors tend 
to be too huge to be expressed in 
terms of the evidence of the senses. 
So we must resort to abstractions. 

Abstractions tend to get out of 
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Visiting Research Scholar, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 


hand. Some of us try to correct them 
by holding them to the standards of 
what we call the facts. The facts of 
one juncture too often become the 
fictions of the next. So men are tempt- 
ed either to turn away from the 
task as being altogether too vexing 
and unsatisfactory or else to delude 
themselves into the faith that the 
next answer will give a final solution 
—nationalist utopianism on the one 
hand and international utopianism 
on the other—while others keep on 
having to generate the courage to 
look for answers even in face of the 
knowledge that all answers tend to 
come unstuck. 

Here are the basic elements of the 
great debate. It has gone on in the 
U.S. since the beginning, and its 
classic form was the contention be- 
tween isolationism and involvement. 
That argument got settled more or 
less on the side of recognizing the 
necessity of involvement, and the de- 
bate then shifted to issues of method 
between the radical nationalists and 
the coalitionists. That one, too, has 
been settled more or less in favor of 
the coalitionists, and now the argu- 
ment appears to be shifting to a 
choice between either pinning our 
faith on negotiation as a magical way 
out of the confrontation with the 
Communists or facing up to the neces- 
sity of retaining the existing power 
balance. 

Halle’s book brings us through the 
first two phases. It stops short of the 
phase of the argument just now open- 
ing, for this book is an exercise in 
history rather than a prediction. He 
must give us another book to serve 
as sequel to the present volume. 


Several aspects of the current scene 
require the attention of his discern- 
ing intellect. 

He should tell us what to do about 
the ever-growing numbers of fledging 
states which have come into state- 
hood without its internal attributes. 
We should like his comments on the 
current assumption that economic aid 
to the underdeveloped countries will 
somehow cause the answers to all of 
their other problems to fall into 
place. It would be good to have him 
discuss the difficulties and paradoxes 
of trying to make a fountain of 
legitimacy out of transient combina- 
tions of votes in the United Nations 
General Assembly, and the hocus 
pocus now being engendered con- 
cerning the establishment of an in- 
ternational rule of law as a way 
out of our world problems. 

What he gives us here, however, 
is more than enough of substance and 
wisdom for one book. His explana- 
tion of the historic roots of the isola- 
tionist impulse is brilliant. So is his 
treatment of the way the Americans 
derived a deluding general principle 
from their own experience and thus 
raised self-determination to the level 
of an absolute principle. He knocks 
the daylights out of the myths of 
hemispheric solidarity. He recounts 
brilliantly our unplanned and aber- 
rant acquisition of the Philippines in 
consequence of the Spanish-American 
War and our consequent involve- 
ment in East Asian affairs. He makes 
devastating comments on the prac- 
tice of ghost-writing in diplomacy. 
There are many other facets, and 
Halle has a vivacious time with all 
of them. 





Halle manages to be brilliant even 
when not persuasive. While praising 
the book for its notable qualities, one 
must also take account of some de- 
ficiencies. Halle makes much of a 
detached and dispassionate approach 
to the problems of security and ag- 
gression. He says, “I am, myself, 
disposed to believe that all good and 
all evil are to be found in each of 
us, as individuals or as nations—that 
we are all like Shakespeare’s An- 
thony, like his Macbeth or his Lear. 
Certain circumstances bring out the 
good, others bring out the evil.” 

This is true enough, I suppose, in 
municipal as in international affairs. 
Yet this proposition, philosophically 
sound as it may be, gives little light 
on how to counter evil manifested in 
action. Such an insight into shared 
guilt tells us a great deal on how to 
regard the problem of violence in 
general, but not much on how to deal 
with the assailant who may be beat- 
ing us over the head. Halle recom- 
mends that the policy-maker “be a 
philosopher first.” This sounds good, 
but I have known policy-makers who 
were philosophers first and whose 
usefulness seemed to be more harmed 
than helped by that fact. 

I suspect that Halle overconstrues 
the cause-and-effect relationship be- 
tween the Open Door Notes and the 
Pearl Harbor debacle. I think he 
oversimplifies in implying that the 
Western powers could have easily 
and soberly made a satisfactory peace 
in Germany after World War II if 
they had just left the heady stuff 
of unconditional surrender alone; 
the interpretation overlooks the ob- 
stacles inherent in the fact of revolu- 
tionary Russia as a part of the equa- 
tion. I am certain that he makes a 
false point in asserting that the Bri- 
tish Parliament left the 
foreign policy alone up to the time 
of World War I. 

I may be overlooking some other 
defects, but they are slight in com- 
parison to the multiple virtues. The 
book is a first-rate job, combining 
scholarly thoroughness, rare judg- 
ment and a charming style. 
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Obsession with Truth 


Short Stories. 
By Luigi Pirandello. 
Simon & Schuster. 302 pp. $3.95. 


“LAME, DEFORMED, all head and no 
heart, erratic, gruff, insane, and ob- 
scure.” In a letter he wrote the year 
before he died, Pirandello ticked off, 
with a characteristically mocking 
hand, the “numerous Pirandellos . . . 
the world of international literary 
criticism has been crowded [with] 
for so long.” He was then 69 years 
old, and in New York—very far away, 
in every sense of the phrase, from his 
native Agrigento, on the western slant 
of the Sicilian triangle—and he had 
come to this country to discuss with 
David O. Selznick some plans for a 
movie version of “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author” that, unsur- 
prisingly, came to nothing. 

The renowned and irascible old 
playwright went on, in this same 
letter, to reveal much of the exasper- 
ated impatience he felt with all the 
distorting mirrors that claimed to re- 
flect the true essence of his work for 
the theatre, and he lashed out at the 
critics who insisted on “showing me 
masked with the head of an elephant 
and my heart atrophied by that in- 
fernal pump which is the machine of 
logic.” And Pirandello then added a 
defiant volley whose spirit seems 
much closer to the writer of the superb 
stories in this new collection than it 
does to the metaphysics-muddled play- 
wright he is usually made out to be: 
“I... have no conception of what 
I am and have always refrained from 
finding out, for fear of offending all 
the life which continually seethes 
within me.” 

At first glance, this exultant nose- 
thumbing at the sort of cerebral pur- 
posiveness that may—or may not— 
lead to philosophical certainty hardly 
seems to connect with the more fami- 
liar Pirandello, a dramatist so hound- 
ed by those metaphysical furies, ap- 
pearance and reality, that there are 


Reviewed by Pearl Kazin 
Contributor, “Commentary,” 
New York “Times Book Review” 


moments in the later plays when 
theoretical speculation comes close to 
stifling the sound of life onstage as 
thoroughly as Othello silenced Des. 
demona. It comes close to this—yet 
in the great plays like Henry IV, 
Right You Are and Six Characters, 
where his dogged pursuit of tricky 
philosophical hares is indeed part of 
the action, the miracle remains that 
their dramatic vitality holds its own. 

It has been pointed out often 
enough that one of the reasons Piran. 
dello is so infrequently performed 
and so little read and/or translated 
these days is the difficulty of getting 
at the concrete art without being 
caught in the theoretical, philosophi- 
cal barbed wire with which he sur. 
rounded it on all sides. The towering 
exception to all this, of course, is 
Eric Bentley, who has had the re 
freshing good sense to consider Pir 
andello as a_ playwright, however 
deeply he was committed to the sirens 
of thought, rather than as a philoso 
pher who just happened to write some 
interesting plays. 

When one turns to these stories, 
these skillful and moving examples of 
the use Pirandello could make of “the 
life which continually seethes within 
me,” the service which Bentley has 
done, in clearing away the philoso 
phical smoke screen that, admittedly, 
Pirandello was almost as much to 
blame for as the critics he mocked at, 
seems all the more commendable. It 
is perfectly true that Pirandello wa 
fascinated by abstract ideas through 
out his writing life, that to his mind 
and eyes, philosophical enigm# 
thrust their taunting insolubility ou! 
of all human experience. He was, # 
Frances Keene puts it in her at 
mirably succinct and perceptive it 
troduction to this volume, obsessé 
with the nature of reality—an obse 
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sion that led him to incorporate, in 
the very tissue and marrow of his 
plays, a great deal of specifically 
theoretical speculation about the na- 
ture of human personality, the elu- 
siveness of all objective truth, the war 
to the death between the maddening 
inconstancy of life and the equally 
maddening immutability of the forms 
imposed on life. 

If this were all one could call 
unique in his work, however, the 
plays would never have been per- 
formed—except, perhaps, in the more 
solemn little outposts off Broadway— 
and would be remembered, if at all, 
only as inert clumps of pompous 
closet drama. But the greatest of his 
plays are, in point of fact, among the 
most dazzlingly eloquent, living, act- 
able dramatic masterpieces of the 
20th century. And this new volume 
of stories demonstrates beyond all 
argument that he was an equally 
vigorous and original writer of nar- 
rative prose, 

In the main, the stories which 
translator Lily Duplaix chose for this 
book were written before Pirandello 
turned his daring and inventive hand 
to the theater. Yet they are such fine 
examples of the short-story form— 
satiric, compassionate, shocking, at 
times even wildly slapstick—that it 
seems incredible so few of them have 
been allowed out before now, in any 
English version, from under the rock 
of unfashionable oblivion. 

Pirandello was able to bring alive, 
with an unfailingly bold, sure hand, 
every corner of the gallery of Sicilian 
and Italian life we find in these stories 
—not “slices of life,” in the natural- 
ist-cum-realism sense. but complex 
images of men and women caught in 
their separate traps of cowardice, 
self-delusion, corrosive pomposity and 
deceit, of mistakes made in youth 
that become the strangle-hold realities 
of a human being’s middle years and 


§ drain old age of all dignity and the 


slightest hope. Though Pirandello be- 
gan as a kind of Verga-esque Sicilian 
regionalist, making his own powerful 
use of the world of the peasants and 
the men of property at home, he was 
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able to move beyond Verga’s verismo, 
later, into the urban modern Italy of 
Rome with which Moravia has been 
so exclusively concerned 

With a few exceptions, like the 
soap-operatic “The Umbrella,” these 
stories are brilliantly free from the 
least blurring lapse into sentimental- 
ity. The life Pirandello charges his 
characters with—in both senses of 
that verb, but never as a vindictive 
moralist—is held in a balance of 
mordancy and compassion that al- 
most never falters. Nothing is spelled 
out, nothing dragged out — precise 
and almost austerely economical in 
manner and detail, Pirandello knows 
exactly where the right touch of dra- 
matic emphasis will exert the greatest 
force. In “The Rose,” for example, 
a man has been trying to convey the 
quality of boredom in a small Italian 
village, and when he is asked, “How 
is it visible?” he answers, “In the 
endless number of sleeping dogs 
stretched out on the cobblestones. 
They do not even wake up to scratch 
themselves; they do it in their sleep.” 

A subject that absorbed Pirandello 
enormously, one that he approached 
with the utmost sympathy—a beauti- 
ful triumph of sensibility over experi- 
ence, since he lived with a mad wife 
for years, tortured beyond endurance 
by her manic jealousy—was the spe- 
cifically feminine share of the human 
burden. These stories teem with wid- 
ows and abandoned wives and hysteri- 
cal spinsters and possessive mothers— 
some poignant, some absurd, ll 
of them sharply but never cruelly 
observed. 

In “Such Is Life,” a priest is try- 
ing to persuade a middle-aged woman 
to be kind to the husband who desert- 
ed her years before: “The priest 
placed his words like beautiful little 
porcelain vases on the table before 
him, there, there and there—each one 
graced with an artificial flower with 
green tissue paper twisted around the 
wire stem, charmingly effective at no 
cost whatsoever.” A middle-aged 
Roman office worker (in the story 
called “Escape”), sunk in a swamp 
of boredom, poverty, contempt for 


himself, raging in silence against the 
smothering-mothering devotion of his 
mindless wife and daughters, sudden- 
ly takes a manic lunge toward free- 
dom and drives off to his death in 
a milk wagon whose horse goes 
amuck and careens down the city 
streets in a slapstick uproar of bang- 
ing milk cans and clattering hoofs. 
All the grievances, all the petty de- 
fenses a man can have against life 
—loneliness and frustration, self-pity 
and self-torture—take on an an- 
guished ironic clarity in the bitter- 
sweet light of Pirandello’s vision. 

The best of the lot, I think, is one 
of the Sicilian stories—the long one 
called “Fumes,” in which Pirandello 
looks back to his early years in 
Agrigento, that dusty city where the 
ancient past is so immovably present 
in the great Greek temples standing 
in the nearby plains, and where, in 
Pirandello’s youth, the present was 
equally inescapable in the sulphur 
mines that were Agrigento’s main in- 
dustry. In an astonishingly short 
compass—“Fumes” takes up only 32 
pages in this collection—Pirandello 
creates as graphic and tangible a 
picture of the mines as any documen- 
tary novelist of the ’30s did in ten 
times that space. 

It is a grim and frightening story 
—with a shudderingly effective touch 
of the grotesque, a pet monkey who 
tears open his master’s throat—about 
the futile attempt of the farmers to 
keep their green land out of the 
mouth of the industrial furnace that 
is gradually devouring all the sur- 
rounding countryside. With breath- 
taking economy, Pirandello tells the 
story of Mattia Scala’s revenge on 
the man who ruined him years before 
and extracts the genuine resonance 
of tragedy out of the dim echo of 
memory. “Fumes” was written in 
1904, and however much Pirandello 
became tormented later in his career 
by problematic abstractions, by the 
ciphers of appearance and reality, 
when he wrote the story of Mattia 
Scala, the Sicilian reality that was 
his to use gave him absolutely no 
trouble at all. 








The Lesson of Guatemala : 


Communism in Guatemala, 1944-1954. 
By Ronald M. Schneider. 
Praeger. 350 pp. $6.00. 
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THIS BOOK reminds me of the old 
New England story of the tourist 
who asked a farmer for directions to 


ings of schisms, all the trips behind 
the Iron Curtain—in short, the news 
records—are there. But most of the 
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low clerks? Take the taciturn army 
officer and president, Jacobo Arbem 
Guzman, who slipped into increasing 





a middling-distant town. The farmer _ interesting, crucial operational ques- and finally complete dependence on . 
puzzled for a while and at last ad- tions about the progress and fall of | the Communists—this enigma is re 
vised, “Well, if I were going there, | Guatemalan Communism are left un- —_ corded by Schneider, but he attempts : 
I wouldn’t start from here.” Anyone —_ answered. no unraveling. The figure of the well- 
else attempting a useful study of True, Schneider, when he does born Signora Arbenz, who apparent: 
Communism in Guatemala shouldn’t analyze and generalize, points out ly preceded the president into Com § . 
start from Schneider’s point of de- _ that “the first progress made by the munism, remains shadowy and we : 
parture. Communists in Guatemala was among are left with a cherchez la femme : 
It is a fact almost too obvious to the young lower-middle-class intel- suspicion. 
bear repetition that Moscow is work- lectuals, perhaps the sector of so- Yet Schneider himself points out 
ing very hard to subvert and capture _— ciety most frustrated by the tradi- that these and other key Comm 
the underdeveloped countries. It is tional social order. In addition to nists were related by blood and at 
equally true that there exists in all finding in Communism a key for least personally well-known to nop- , 
underdeveloped countries, just be- | understanding the perplexities of so- © Communists in that minute and? I 
cause they are underdeveloped, a cer- ciety and a blueprint for social rather inbred Guatemalan ruling § 5 
tain degree of open or latent suscep- change, these young intellectuals clique, of whatever political stripe. 
tibility to Communism. The problem found some degree of security and Could not the author, in interviews 
of checking Communism under the recognition in the party.” So far, in Guatemala, have sketched psycho- h 
specific circumstances of national so good—and so familiar. logical portraits of these people that f 
backwardness is a major challenge But what were their specific per- would give us insights about othe § |, 
to United States policy and to that sonal and intellectual hurts that underdeveloped countries? Is not the : 
part of the U. S. citizenry that cares. turned them into foreign-run rebels? case of Arbenz particularly worth h 
Guatemala offers a ten-year record What can we learn from individual minute scrutiny in view of the al 
in an underdeveloped nation of slow Guatemalan Communist case _his- liances of the nominally conservative F 
Communist emergence, eventual cap- tories of the particular indignities to military with the Communists in 0 
ture of power and, finally, shabby the minds and consciences of “young = many backward countries? Woulif | 
defeat. One cycle of Communism in __lower-middle-class intellectuals” any- such a study possibly help the U. 5 ‘ 
Guatemala is over and eminently ex- __ where that turn the volatile ones to- _ hold foreign military men in its poli g 
aminable. Even granting the over- | ward the East? What must local, na- _ tical camp? fi 
cautious premise that one must be __ tional and U. S. foreign policies avoid Again, Schneider points out the i 
careful in generalizing from the and practice to make this critical unpopularity that the United Fruit 4 
Guatemalan experience, many prac- social segment a constructive force? | Company and other American but: f 
tical lessons with present and future Schneider provides brief bio- ness interests brought down, not only ‘ 
application to U.S. policy can be graphical sketches of the leading on themselves, but on the U.S. get f 
learned from this small country. Guatemalan Communists, but they erally, and how some aspects 
Schneider’s book, unfortunately. are as non-committal as entries in American business operations played h 
does not extract the lessons to any Who’s Who. Take sallow,  be- into Communist hands. Here ke il 
extensive degree. In the main, his  spectacled Jose Manuel Fortuny, the —_ misses an excellent chance to pro@ 4 
work is simply reportorial in a rather | former Secretary-General of the vide a catalog of political “do’s amy _ 
wearisomely detailed manner. All the | Guatemalan Communist party and don'ts” for American  busines@ | 
names of the Red front organizations, also a former clerk of the Sterling abroad. This might have include Z 
all the quotations from the major | Drug Products Company—what mo- some tips on timing, for the Unitel Me 
Communist pronouncements, all the _ tive forces, what impulses, what re- | Fruit Company made very comment: 
schisms in the party and the heal- actions set him apart from his fel- able changes in its methods of de 
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ing business in Guatemala but it 
made them too late to escape local 
censure. 

Or again, Schneider notes that in 
Guatemala “organized anti-Commu- 
nism was essentially negative, too 
closely linked to retrograde forces to 
be effective, and often self-defeating.” 
This too is a fact that impedes the 
defeat of Communism in many coun- 
tries besides Guatemala. Schneider 
thoroughly documents the Guate- 
malan Communist links with world- 
wide Communist and Communist- 
front organizations. But he is silent 
on the relationship of Guatemalan 
Communism and U.S. diplomacy. 

It is a plain fact that monumental 
incompetence, or alternatively, nar- 
row concentration on reporting to 


Washington, took the place of active 
influence on the Guatemalan scene 
by American diplomats during the 
period 1944-54, and this contributed 
handsomely to Communist progress. 
The Communists had Russia behind 
them. The anti-Communists had little 
American counsel, and where they 
wanted to act they were met by pious 
American protestations about “non- 
intervention.” No study of Commu- 
nism in Guatemala is complete with- 
out an examination of the frequent 
indifference of the U.S. to its real 
or potential friends abroad. 

In the end, in 1954,>it was all ter- 
ribly easy. Once Guatemalan anti- 
Communism had U.S. moral sup- 
port, largely through the efforts of 
the late and unconventional U.S. 


Ambassador John Peurifoy, the rag- 
tag Army of Castillo Armas with its 
few archaic planes brought the Com- 
munists and Arbenz down. In the 
brief and unbloody civil war, the 
question was not really who would 
win, but rather who would give up 
first. The injection of a little U.S. 
determination sustained Castillo Ar- 
mas and the local anti-Communist 
forces longer than ideological firm- 
ness served the Communists. This 
too is a Guatemalan lesson that 
might be taught over and over. It 
suggests that Red menaces can be laid 
to rest in many cases, if we stop 
staring at Communist progress with 
the terrified fascination of a rabbit 
looking at a snake and exert some 
serpentine skills ourselves. 





In Defense of Liberty 


Reviewed by Herbert A. Deane 
Associate Professor of Government, 
Columbia University 


Rededication to Freedom. 
By Benjamin Ginzburg. 
Simon & Schuster. 177 pp. $3.50. 


BENJAMIN GINZBURG is exhorting 
his fellow Americans to forsake the 
fase gods of heresy-hunting and 
loyalty investigations and to return 
to the true faith of freedom as em- 
bodied in the Bill of Rights. He in- 
sists that any attempt on the part of 
the state to restrict freedom of 
opinion, conscience or association— 
whether through the courts, ad- 
ministrative agencies, statutes or Con- 
gressional investigations—is a viola- 
tion of the Jeffersonian heritage of 
the inalienable rights of the citizen, 
the heritage which has been the 
foundation of America’s greatness 
and which must be the basis of its 
future. 

Ginzburg carefully reminds us that 
twice before—during the period of 
the Alien and Sedition Acts and 
during the “red scare” of the 1920s 
—Americans have jettisoned the Bill 
of Rights, and then, after having re- 
covered their sanity, returned to the 
path of freedom. 


If we are now to restore our 
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eroded liberties, we must uproot the 
whole network of “anti-libertarian 
institutions” that have been created 
during the last 20 years—the use of 
Congressional investigating commit- 
tees as a device for punishing with 
opprobrium the holders of unortho- 
dox opinions, the enactment and en- 
forcement of Federal and state anti- 
sedition laws which make it a crime 
to express “subversive” ideas, and 
the whole mechanism of Government 
loyalty-security investigations which 
penalize those suspected of heterodox 
opinions and associations by de- 
priving them of their jobs and im- 
posing the stigma of “disloyalty” up- 
on them. 

These anti-libertarian instruments, 
and the powerful investigatory and 
security bureaucracy that has a strong 
vested interest in perpetuating them, 
are, for the author, striking symp- 
toms of “the sickness of the American 
spirit—the sickness manifested in 
the partial abandonment of the prin- 


ciples of freedom.” These cancers 


must be completely excised if the 
body social and politic is to be re- 
stored to health. And, unless America 
takes great pains to excise them, it 
will not recover its lost freedoms. 

Underlying his argument and his 
prescriptions is the view that the 
Communist menace in the United 
States, the presumed justification for 
all these infringements on freedom 
of opinion and association, is a com- 
plete myth. The myth was invented 
in 1938 by Congressman Martin Dies, 
when the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee was created under 
his chairmanship, and it was de- 
signed to veil his real objective, an 
attack upon the New Deal and upon 
labor’s role in it. Gradually, the myth 
gained acceptance by the _investi- 
gators themselves and by the govern- 
ment and the public. The hysteria and 
suspicion which the investigations 
had engendered were then intensified 
from 1946 on by the cold war with 
the Soviet Union. 

Ginzburg would agree with Justice 
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Douglas’ characterization of the 
American Communists in his dissent- 
ing opinion in Dennis v. United 
States—‘“miserable merchants of un- 
wanted ideas.” He notes that Party 
membership fell from 80,000 in 1944 
to 22,000 in 1955, and to less than 
5,000 in 1958, and that the whole 
program of loyalty investigations of 
government employees has not un- 
covered a single spy or Russian 
agent. 

In fact, two persons who did en- 
gage in espionage while employed by 
the government—Joseph S. Petersen 
and Judith Coplon—were caught by 
ordinary counter-intelligence methods 
after having been cleared by the 
security bureaucracy. 

While recognizing the danger of 
Soviet espionage, Ginzburg insists 
that it can best be dealt with by the 
normal “rational 
counter-intelligence, and not by 
futile and dangerous attempts on the 


procedures” of 





FRANCE 


DURING THE 


GERMAN 
OCCU- 
PATION 


A Collection of 292 Statements 
on the Government of 
Maréchal Pétain and Pierre Laval 


Translated by Philip W. Whitcomb. 
Provides valuable information on 
the Vichy government: its organ- 
ization, its relations with the Ger- 
mans, the problems it faced. A 
publication of the Hoover Institu- 
tion on War, Revolution, and Peace. 


3 volumes, $20.00 


Stanford University Press 











part of security administrators to 
determine the “loyalty” and “unsub- 
versive” character of government em- 
ployes, scientists, scholars or defense 
workers. 

Ginzburg’s views deserve attention 
and respect. His passionate defense of 
freedom of opinion, which is certain- 
ly one of the primary values of a 
democratic society, and his zeal for 
fair and equal treatment of all citizens 
are altogether laudable. He strength- 
ens his case by his forthright re- 
jection of Communist doctrine and 
practices, and he forcefully under- 
lines many of the dangerous and 
foolish aspects of the anti-Communist 
crusade. 

Yet there do exist weaknesses 
and inadequacies in his argument. He 
sometimes makes unequivocal state- 
ments for which he presents little or 
no evidence, and, as_ Reinhold 
Niebuhr notes in his introduction, 
his generalizations are often too 
sweeping. 

For example, he refers to the “es- 
sentially mythical Communist menace 
in Italy and Germany,” exploited by 
Mussolini and Hitler “to persuade 
their peoples to accept full-fledged 
systems of totalitarianism” (italics 
mine). He tells us that many private 
groups, including private univer- 
sities, “operate loyalty screening 
programs.” How many private uni- 
versities do this? Which ones? He 
states that “we cannot get away from 
the fact, amply supported in [Lord 
Jowitt’s] book, that Hiss was the 
victim of prosecutory maneuvers 
which abridged his right to a dis- 
passionate and morally fair trial.” 

Certainly, Ginsburg is guilty of 
over-statement or carelessness when 
he says, parenthetically, that “not till 
1948 was the Smith Act invoked 
against them [the Communists]— 
falsely, according to present Supreme 
Court opinion” (italics mine), and 
when he asserts that “the Smith Act 
has been for all practical purposes 
invalidated by recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court.” 

The author rejects out of hand the 
suggestion that security measures be 


retained in sensitive areas of gover. 
ment operations and removed from 
the nonsensitive areas, without even 
referring to the British attempt to 
deal with the problem in this fashion, 
Nor does he face the fact that in 
Canada, the United Kingdom and 
Australia, as well as in the US, 
Communists and Communist sym. 
pathizers have given aid and assist. 
ance to the Russians’ espionage 
activities. 

When he comes to deal with the 
crucial question—should Communists 
be hired for sensitive jobs in govern- 
ment?—he tells us that “normal 
systems of selection should be fol- 
lowed,” that is, that untrustworthy 
persons should be barred “on the 
basis of their untrustworthiness” and 
not because of their ideological or | 
political views. But surely the of- § 
ficial responsible for hiring one of the 
candidates cannot, in his efforts to 
assess an applicant’s “trustworthi- J 
ness,” dismiss as irrelevant his ad- 7 
herence to, or even sympathy with, 7 
Communist doctrines. Once he begins 
to consider these factors, he finds 
himself 
exactly those dilemmas and difficul- 
ties that Ginsburg thinks he has 
eliminated. 

As a political theorist I may, per- 
haps, be pardoned for noting in con- 
clusion that John Stuart Mill in his § 
essay, “On Liberty,” one of the most 
cogent arguments ever advanced 
against governmental or social Con: | 
trol over opinions and beliefs, ad-| 
mitted that “even opinions lose their | 
immunity [to control] when the cir- 
cumstances in which they are ex: 
pressed are such as to constitute their 
expression a positive instigation to 
some mischievous act.” This formu 
lation, which bears a striking resem- 
blance to Justice Holmes’ later “cleat 
and present danger” doctrine, indi- 
cates that even the most forth 
right defenders of freedom of ex 
pression have not regarded it as at 
absolute value, but rather as a very 
important good, which has to be 
maintained without sacrificing other 
significant goods. 
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On TELEVISION 


Getting Inside ‘Inside Humor 


By Manny Farber 


HouGH “Sergeant Bilko,” “The 

Honeymooners” and the first 
Ernie Kovacs vaudeville showed traits 
(lonely, abrasive, lower-than-low- 
brow, morose, not too energetic) that 
predicted a comedy of desolation, 
TV’s most recent comedians have 
done an about-face. An Elegant Ego 
has taken over: In a medium that dis- 
courages physical comedy and robs 
experienced clowns (Jackie Gleason, 
Red Skelton) of fantasy and finesse, 
turning them into realistic rogues- 
gallery personalities, the newest stars 
consider tasteless any movement more 
earthy than Shelley Berman’s dainty 
crossing of legs while reaching for a 
make-believe telephone, Mort Sahl’s 
waving of a rolled-up newspaper, or 
Jack Benny’s princely, slow double- 
take, 

The greatest assist to the new Ego 
is an ugly invention, Inside Humor, 
which allows the comedian to buddy- 
buddy his humor without actually 
committing himself in action or idea: 
ie., chuckling at hidden jokes, play- 
ing snob-ball with names like “‘Needle- 
man,” aiming words (“cool it, cool 
it”) and ideas at a mysterious group 
of superior characters who claque on 
cue, 

While the professional funnyman 
still reaps the highest prices and best 
TV time, the news in humor is being 
made by the satirical monologist, 
whose home is the chi-chi nightclub 
and whose goal is a place somewhere 
in the suburbs of High Art. 

In its most likable form (the Can- 
adian low-think team of John Wayne 
and Frank Schuster doing a faintly 
Jewish, contemporary blabbering of 
Great Works like “The Scarlet Pump- 
ernickel”), egghead comedy is a re- 
volt which starts by insulting audience 
intellicence with a contrived gag. and 
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then, through semi-skilled pantomime 
(Skelton, Lou Costello) builds a hec- 
tic atmosphere that could be called 
laughably energetic, if not funny. At 
its worst, the cerebral, cruel or free- 
thinking talker, in trying for trench- 
ant comment on the current scene, 
uses words, tastes, dialects and sub- 
jects that have long been the ego-sup- 
ports of Bohemian intellectuals and 
are now the property of bank-safe 
middlebrows. 

As self-admitted as a guy who 
thumbs his nose at the tide, the make- 
them-think monologist is actually the 
most ferocious belonger and _ sect- 
worshipper in a business engulfed by 
mystic brotherhood stuff. Lenny 
Bruce, whose Beat Generation special- 
ities are wrathful 
humor and self-devotion (“I find most 


anti-bourgeois 


of my satires on 42nd Street”). de- 
votes part of his routines simply to 
listing passwords in upper Bop: “Nat 
Hentoff, Ralph Gleason, Jules Feiffer, 
Herb Caen, Miles Davis” (and man- 
ages at the same time to apple-polish 
the pop-art critics). When Mort 
Sahl’s raspy voice is in normal jet 
repulsion, the audience is inundated 
by generalized hates, loves, gambits 
that add up to stale anti-American 
swing. 

The most celebrated of Serious- 
Blooming wits, Sahl has an interest- 
ing delivery, a rapid outpouring in 
which words are used for abundance, 
beat and ripple. The most curious 
gimmick (plagiarized by Lenny 
Bruce) is Sahl’s fake laugh, which 
sounds like genial surprise but is used 
as a fraternity button, to show that 


Sahl is inside the Group with a cyni- . 


cal word (“Right, it’s wild”), opinion 
(“The Man Upstairs, Henry Luce’) 
or topic (“We have Utopia with Byrd, 
Eastland, Faubus, all the Southern 


senators who want to hang the 
world.”). 

Despite a talent for swinging dog- 
gerel and brashness that probably 
developed in college bull-sessions, 
Sahl is only a slight improvement on 
Will Rogers’ safe political iconoclasm. 
Sahl’s flooding speech does occasion- 
ally turn up an insight, usually about 
night people—his picture of a rest- 
less figure who wanders out at 4 A.M. 
just “to see if Kantor’s Delicatessen 
is open,” and then the real confusion 
of Western Man: “Do I want a ham- 
burger or fried eggs?” 

The most engaging egghead comed- 
ian is Shelley Berman, an essayist 
usually found with imaginary tele- 
phone in hand, working with intimi- 
dation (an airplane passenger), bad- 
gering (delicatessen owner deflating 
his son’s acting ambitions) , and small 
annoyance (the pornographic look of 
an emptied glass of buttermilk). Ber- 
man combines a number of unlikely 
comic talents: a writer’s knack for 
small-word humor (“I’m fine thenk 
you and how are you .. . fine, fine, 
thenk you very much”), an acting 
flair that indicates training in The 
Method and keeps the spectator glued 
to outrageously dramatic tricks of 
timing and correct tone, and a con- 
ceited-needling voice that creates a 
suspenseful mood _ that 
strangles the audience. 

Berman’s essays, which play like 
Mozart with infinite control of rests, 
elongations, and tiny pointed notes, 
have brought TV audiences some 
enormously beguiling relationships, 
particularly a frustration-on-the-tele- 


almost 


phone skit involving a man_ bad- 
gering a Dennis-the-Menace child to 
call his mom to the phone (“If you 
put the telephone down, lightning will 
strike you, I’m God.”). Though Ber- 
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man is & persuasive, interesting, ele- 
gant raconteur in Jewish-toned an- 
guish humor, he stays too far within 
average sensibility to escape senti- 
mentality, backslapping, preciosity. 
Despite a few stunning moments on 
TV spectaculars, the Mike Nichols- 
Elaine May team is often undone by 
a cheerless, frightened presence and 
a shallow dialect that backfires, sug- 
gesting Nichols-May are themselves 
as untough and pretentious as their 
victims in look-Ma-no-rehearsals con- 
versation (“maybe you could be a 
boss and his secretary in a cocktail 
lounge”). While poking about pop- 
ulating their spontaneously created 
scenes with plagueable types such as 
the jazz-accompanied Beat poet 
(“You did it, you son of a gun.. .”) 
or the Trevor Howard dentist in an 
(“When you 
looked in my mouth and said it’s 
rotten .. .”) 


English movie abscess 


. their humor soon sags 
in midstream of consciousness and 
Nichols-May become the two sad bun- 
nies tracking through the darkest in- 
terior of David Reisman’s lonely 
crowd. 

Their real talent, however, is in the 
delicate craftmanship of fantastically 
light voices that seem spooked by in- 
a trick of building each 
dialogue to a pin-point of passion 


(“Oh Riba, Oh Riba, when you looked 


at me as if I were me...” 


hibitions. 


) and a 
suspenseful comic format (faucet-drip 
dialogue of clichés in which the com- 
edy never shows its face). 

TV hit roads 


which few in pop-comedy thought to 


In its early period, 


travel: impressions of empty treadmill 
existence done with unbeguiling 
immobile. 
charm-robbing medium, and_ hack 
writers such as Nat Hiken (“Bilko”) 
who can anchor a story in the center 
of commonplace life without making 
For the first 
time, the large audience saw a mur- 
derously dry infantry life (“Bilko”) 
a morbid, 
(“Honeymooners”), and a driveling 
Mr, and Mrs. (“I Love Lucy’), all 
of which were funnier in their depic- 
tion of the mirthlessness of daily ex- 


humor, created by an 


philosophic promises. 


bickering slum _ series 


istence than for their expected comic 
embroidery. 

Recently there has been another 
turn in the direction of desolate, anti- 
chic humor. Where an Inside comed- 
ian (Jack Paar) spends a lot of time 
simply in boasting, savoire faire, ex- 
plaining his comedy, and cementing 
himself with the esoteric flock, his op- 
posite is a modern version of Buster 
Keaton playing into social outcast 
comedy, bucking the current with a 
negative streak that balances his ar- 
While the chain 
of Insiders has been growing rapidly 
from Tom Posten to “Guido Panzini” 
to genial smiler Dave King, it is sur- 
prising to find lonesome (unpopu- 


tistic sophistication. 


lar?) humor turning up in a variety 
of forbidden shades. 

Joey Bishop (calculated) and Jack 
Douglas (madly wooden) are two 
fair examples. Perhaps the most au- 
thentic examples reside on TV’s out. 
skirts—Howie Morris (in last sum. 
mer’s “Pantomime Quiz’). Morey 
Amsterdam (a long-time horror who 
somehow lights up the “Keep Talk. § 
ing” panel), or Kaye Ballard (ona 
“One Night Stand’) —uncon. 
trollable clowns who work within sev. 


recent 


eral levels of sophistication without 
the slightest pretense of belonging to § 
the mysterious group of cohorts that 
succeed in alienating at least this 
reviewer. 
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= Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR EDITOR 


PORTUGAL 


Daniel M. Friedenberg’s article (“Visit to 
Portugal,” NL, June 8) gave me immense 
pleasure. In these frenzied days, we need more 
of such leisurely and perceptive pieces which 
introduce us to cultures and ways of thinking 
that are different from, yet not necessarily 
inferior to, our own. 

Boston MartHA STANTON 


SANTAYANA 


To adapt her own somewhat patronizing 
phrasing, little errors of fact in Frances Keene’s 
review of Max Eastman’s Great Companions 
(*Eastman’s Public and Private World,” NL, 
June 8) lead to defects of understanding in the 
appreciation of George Santayana. 

For instance, the Blue Nuns, at whose con- 
vent inside Rome the philosopher lived in 
World War II and postwar years, is not a 
Protestant, but a Catholic order, as Eastman 
correctly assumed and Keene ineptly miscor- 
rected Eastman for assuming. Let Frances 


| Keene give back to Catholicism the extremely 


well-known and greatly beloved Blue Nuns, 
even if she cannot give us back poor Santayana! 
And even on a more arguable point, some 
of us who occasionally chatted with Santayana 
in his Roman days will continue to think that 
Eastman is morely nearly correct than Keene 
in his diagnosis of the “unresolved conflict” in 
the mind and soul of the romantic Santayana, 
though we may not accept Eastman’s statement 
of the terms of the conflict. 
Joun Wricut 
Bishop of Pittsburgh 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 

Stanley Spector says (“Overseas Chinese,” 
NL, June 1) that the Overseas Chinese recog- 
nize that the struggle for what remains of 
East Asia is between Red China and us. For- 
mosa doesn’t count. So he proposes that we be 
“realists,” recognize the Red Chinese and drop 
Chiang Kai-shek, thus gaining the admiration 
of the Overseas Chinese. This is a libel on 
Chinese everywhere who place loyalty above 
all else. 

During World War II, my Chinese con- 
tractors near Swatow protected my goods from 
the Japanese even at the risk of their lives, 
had they been found out. Such men would 
not admire a United States that broke its 
treaty of military alliance with Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government, Spector to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


New Yori. City ALFRED KOHLBERG 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 
“Abounds in entertainment!” —wPat 
AUDREY HEPBURN 

in FRED ZINNEMANN'’S Production of 


“THE NUN’S STORY” 


: Co-Starring PETER FINCH - DAME EDITH EVANS + DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT - DEAN JAGGER 
“3 Produced by Henry Blanke - Directed by Fred Zinnemann 
A WARNER BROS. PICTURE in TECHNICOLOR ® 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 








“BONANZA”—Exciting Alaskan Gold 


Rush extravaganza... 


featuring famed 


Dartmouth Glee Club, celebrated Rock- 
ettes, Corps de Ballet, specialty acts and 


Symphony Orchestra. 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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MAMMOTH MONSTER SHOW! 


FLATBUSH . TR S- 
vat NEVINS 9350 


“ALL NEW! 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 


(Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 





The New Musical 


“A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 
PROPORTIONS!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 














U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 








$620 


Pays for 
a 22-day tour of Europe 
England—Belgium 
Luxembourg—Switzerland 
Austria—Italy—France 
and French Riviera. 
Includes — 
Hotel accommodations 
(2 in a room) 
Three meals a day 
All transportation 
Sightseeing trips in all countries 
with experienced guides 
All transfers to and from airports 
and hotels 
All tips and services of a Tour 
Escort 
Chartered airplane, DC 6B with 
pressurized cabin 


Tour departs Sunday, July 12, 
1959, and returns Monday, Au- 
gust 3, 1959. 

To assure a space for you—send $100 de- 
posit for registration to the sponsors of 
this extraordinary tour. 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 EAST BROADWAY 
N.Y. 2, N.Y. 























TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1959 


Tuesday LECTURES 


June 30 Robert Lekachman 


Professor of Economics, Barnard University 


“What is Wrong with the U.S. Economy?” 


July 7 


Consul of Israel 


“Israel and the Middle East’ 


Uri Ra‘'anan 


July 14 Ernest van den Haag 


co-author, “The Fabric of Society” 


“Love and Marriage” 


July 21 Harold Braverman 


Director, Discriminations Department, Anti-Defamation League 


“The ‘New Look’ in Discrimination” 


July 28 Paul Zinner 


Professor of Government, Columbia University 


“The Future of the Cold War” 


August 4 Herbert Hill 
National Labor Secretary, NAACP 


“Conflict and Progress in the Struggle 
for Civil Rights”’’ 


August 11 (to be announced) 


August 18 Harold Courlander 
author, folklorist 


*“Folkmusie and Folklore” 


August 25 Lawrence Finkelstein 


Vice President, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


“Politics and Armaments” 


September 1 Howard Fast 


Novelist, author, “Spartacus” 


“The Writer and Authority” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


July 2 Bernard Gabriel 


Pianist 
July 9 Isidor Lateiner 
Violinist 


July 16 Edith Grosz 


Pianist 
July 23 Jerome Rappaport 
Pianist 
July 30 George Ockner 
Violinist 


August 6 Bernard Gabriel 


Pianist 


August 13 David Soyer 
Cellist 


August 20 Lorin Hollander 


Pianist 


August 27 Maurice Bialkin 


Cellist 


September 3 Harry Katzman 
Violinist 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-Poconos Tamiment, Pennsyl | 








